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Your Last Chance to | 
Buy at Present Prices 


You should weigh every word in this advertisement. 
It means a reasonable certainty of thousands of dollars of profit by investing {570 at 


the rate of $6 a month. 

The lot we sell today for $510 is guaranteed by us to be worth $561 on May 
Ist and $637.50 on Nov. Ist; in other words you will make 25 per cent. 
by buying before May Ist. 

It is hardly necessary after the many advertisements which have appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT for us to go into further detail regarding our now famous proposition. 


$10 Secures a $510 lot in Greater New York 


‘4 e's Pe eS 
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Within 35 minutes of these Skyscrapers—Fare Sc. 


For three years we have advertised this remarkable offer and the result has been 
sales of nearly eight millions of dollars to 5500 investors in New York City and throughout 
the country. Our work of selling Greater New York lots to non-residents is about over, and 
we shall now begin the sale of the local allotments to home builders. Already the 
greatest activity is manifest at all of our Greater New York properties. 
Scores of teams and hundreds of workmen will soon be busy macadamizing 
streets, making granolithic walks, laying water mains. etc , and an unprece- 
dented demand for homes is promised this year. Hundreds of persons who pur- 
chased through the mails have been here to inspect their holdings and'75 per cent. of 
those who were in a financial position to do so, at least doubled their original purchase. 
Could there be a better indorsement than this? 

Our final word— Don’t disregard this truly great opportunity of a handsome return on 
a small investment. No man or woman who can afford to save $6 a month 
should fail to investigate. A postal card will bring full particulars, or if you feel 
that you can have confidence in a firm that refers to 20 National Banks, the prominent 
Commercial Agencies, and over 30,000 customers, send $10, with the understanding 
that it be returned to you if we do not fill your order satisfactorily. An im- 
mediate inquiry will be to your advantage. Write today. 


VWWOOD, HARMON ct CO., 
257 Broadway, Dept. A F'12. NEW YORK. 
An unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our per- 


manent representatives In their own communities. Write us for particulars, addressing 
“Agency Dept. AF 12” as above. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


IS UNLIKE ANY OTHER SOAP 
IN EXISTENCE 


SOFT 
SMOOTH 
BLAND 


Keeps the skin in perfect condition. 
Works miracles in preventing 
roughness and chapping 


TEDDY 


On 


HAND SAPOLIO 


I'm awtal glad that those good men 
Made Hand Sapolio, 

Because it’s just the stuff for boys, 
My mamma told me so. 


When in the dirt I used to play 
(And sometimes in it fall), 

Mamma would say, “ Look at that grime! 
It won't come off at all.” 


Or when, if jast by accident, 
1 got in tar or ink, 

Mamma would sometimes get a switch, 
To help to make me think. 


But now she often quite forgets 
About the switch, but low 

I hear her say, “Oh, thank the Fates 
For Hand Sapoliot” 
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“THE GREATEST SPOKEN THOUGHT OF 9UR CENTURY.” 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Eau-Speaker Thomas B. Reed’s Famous Library of the Best After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular 
Lectures, Notable Addresses, Reminiscence, Repartee, Illustration and Story, in ten hand- 
some volumes, illustrated by fine photogravures and color-plates. 





ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


LORENZO SEARS 
Professor of English Literature, 
Brown University. 
EDWIN M. BACON 
Former Editor “ geen Ad- 

vertise 
ALBERT ELLERY BERGH 
Expert Collaborator. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Author of “The Man Without 
a Country.” 
JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER 
U.S. Senator from Iowa. 
JOHN B. GORDON 
Former U. 8. Senator from 
Geor 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
Associate Editor “ International 
Library of Famous Literature.” 
JAMES B. POND 
Manager Lecture Bureau, Author 
of “Eccentricities of Genius.” 
GEORGE MACLEAN HARPER 
Professor of English Literature, 

Princeton University. 





Hon. THOMAS B. REED, Editor-in-Chief 





ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Member of English 
ROSSITER JOHNSON 
Author and Littérateur. 

F. CUNLIFFE OWEN 
Member Editorial Staff 
“New York Tribune.” 

J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
Managing Editor “Edition 
Royale” of Balzac’s Works 

MARCUS BENJAMIN 

Editor, National Mi 
Washington, Do 
TRUMAN A. DeWEESE 
Member Editorial Staff 
“Chicago Times-Herald.” 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 

Eminen* Suier, Editor 

and Critic. 

CHAMP CLARK 
Member House of Represent1- 
tives from Missouri. 
CLARK HOWELL 
Editor “Atlanta Constitution.” 


Parliament. 








LIBRARY OF FLAMING THOUGHT—DEPARTMENTS 


Fifty. Great Classical and 
Every 1 


Burr, Science 
erature, Art, Philosoph hy, etc 


feest} 1 rf Gdeabatte and Fini 

ished dresses. Notable Liter- 

ary. Sefesane and Commemorative 

Addresses and Eulogies ey possess 

an inestimable value to the lover of beau- 
tifuland classic English 


About 300 Famous After:Din: 

PRoockes. The first collec. 

Hon of T-PRANDIAL Oratory ever 

published. They abound in wit, wisdom 

and humor, and are expositions and dis- 

cussions of the important events and 
questions of our national histery. 


4: ® Brigh chtest Steer, J Remipiscence, 


Hepa rer ott such as 
= men like Reed Doll aver, 


Allen, et al., could provide. one C 


retenes 
rich 


Cloak-Room stories 


5 Sp pecial Articles by specia) 





au 


orities on the various —- and 


forms of oratory—re: 


gestive and instructive. 


nalytical Index sp 
eferences. as S ebook an 
encyclopedic 


Who Speaks To-night? 
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O-NIGHT, or any night, 

lectures and addresses 
can be delivered by the 
most prominent lecturers 
and men of affairs of the 
wor d over, in your own 
home. These intimates 
of the leaders of the na- 
tions, and leaders them- 
selves, will give you the 
results of their long years 
of continual study, each 
with his most famous 
lecture or address, which 
you may read at a sitting 
and may come and read 
again with enjoyment as 
keen ast first. MODERN 








ELOQUENCE is the ros 
trum from which cul- 
tured men teach truths 
tested by history and per- 
sonal experience, 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS 

Joun Ruskin 

Wu Tine-Fane 

FEeLiIx ADLER 

WriiraM CULLEN BRYANT 

EARL OF CARNARVON 

Henry DrumMMOND 

Tuomas CARLYLE 

RALPH WaLpo EMERSON 

FREDERIC HARRISON 

THOMAS WENTWORTH Hie- 
GINSON 





NEWELL Dwieat HILLis 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Mark TWAIN 

GROVER CLEVELAND 
FREDERIC RENE COUDERT 
Grorce Wm. CURTIS 
Henry Van DYKE 

Louis JEAN RopoLPHE 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
Logp BEACONSFIELD 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
ALBerRT J. BEVERIDGE 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
JOsEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
JosepH HopGEs CHOATE 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Grorae JoacHTM GOSCHEN 
SexnaTorR Hoar 

Srrm Henry IRVING 


Henry CasoT Lopez 

Lorp RosEBERY 

EpMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN 

Lew WALLACE 

HENRY WATTERSON 

Wooprow WILson 

EmILz ZoLa 


Not these alone may 
speak to you to-night, but 
nearly five hundred 
others, ready to come 
forth from MODERN 
ELOQUENCE at your 
call, each with his best 
Lecture, or Address, or 
After-Dinner Speech, to 
charm, to enlighten and 
to counsel. 
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“A LIVING LIBRARY FOR LIVING MEN.” 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 


REAT men have great subjects for their thought, hence Modern Eloquence, edited by a great 


man, made up of the thought of great men, deals only with 
through the list of contents shows these topics of a multitu 


readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


~— topics. A hasty glance 
e that may be of interest to 


A FEW OF THE MANY MASTER TOPICS 


Bonds of National Sympathy 
International Brotherhood 
Administration of Laws 
Agrarian Laws of the 

Jews 


American Literature 


Realm of Literature 
Future of British Empire 
Our Constitutional System 
The Church and the Stage 
Russia and the United 
States 


Marcus Aurelius 


Uses of Education for Folk-L 
Business 


Uses of Imagination 
Influence of Universities 
The Reign of oe Common 


Demonology and English 
-Lore 
Pope Leo Xill 
The Living Poets 
Literature in a Republic 
Westminster Abbey 


COMPLETE MASTERPIECES—FREE 





Booklet No. 348 


MERCHANTS AND MINISTERS 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


THE BENCH AND THE BAR 
By JoszPH Hopezs CHOATE 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
By SAMUEL BALDWIN WaRD 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
ByWILLIAM MaxwELi EvaRTs 


Here are topics that are timely and 
vital to you no matter what your occu- 
pation may be. 

It is not necessary now to allude to 
the eloquence and in of Beec! 
Never before was his theory 


applicable to conditions. 

Ambassador Choate was a lawyer be- 
fore he was & Giptemel, ond wv ver 
he has to say of ession is replete 
with humor and truth. 

Dr. Ward’s opinions of physicians and 
their practice are also with —_ 
while containing at the same time mu 
food for tho’ t. 

As for Wi M. Evarts, no man 
stood higher as an exponent of law, and 
few excelled him in beauty of expression. 

There is instruction as well as enter- 
tainment in these speeches. 


Booklet No. 840 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
By RussELL HEREMAN CONWELL 


The mammoth temple wherein Dr. 
Conwell preaches is filled to overflowing 
by thousands at every service, and 
wherever he delivers his great lecture, 
“* Acres of Diamonds,’’ in the United 
States, or Canada, or England, thou- 
sands rush to hear him. He must pos- 
sess some marvelous secret of success, 

His world-famous lecture, couched in 
the homeliest language, tells the secret. 
And brilliantly he illustrates his theories 
with stories of al and historic 
incident. He is well able to furnish 
these illustrations, for during his long 
life he has been on intimate terms 
with the great makers of national his- 
tory, and with the mighty of the mighty 
in the mercantile and professional 
worlds. 

This lecture has improved the fortunes 
of thousands of listeners, and no man 
who desires to succeed in life should let 
pass by this opportunity to read the 
whole lecture free of charge. 


Booklet No. 346 


FREEMASONRY, ANCIENT and MODERN 
By the EaRt oF CARNARVON 
UNIVERSAL FRATERNITY OF MASONRY 
By CuaRLes WHITLOCK MoorE 
SPIRIT OF ODD FELLOWSHIP 
By ALFRED 8. PINKERTON 
THE UNITY OF HUMAN NATURE 
By Joan Jay CHAPMAN 


Are you a Mason? Are you an Odd 
Fellow? The chances are that you 
belong to one of these or to another 
order, perhaps to a Greek Letter Fra- 
ternity. How many know fully, how- 
ever, the history, the meaning, and the 
—Ss spirit of these institutions? 

These four brief papers are illuminat- 
ing. The Earl of Carnarvon’s was de- 
livered when the mt King Edward 
was installed as Grand Master of Bng- 
land, and it treats of the antiquity and 
ge: of the ic 

e 





Booklet No. %1 
OHIO AND TH 
Ay Paouas twine "> 


By wie PR 
AREMINISCENCE OF THE WAR 
y WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 
ESTWARD 

OLCOTT 


THE BRIGHT LAND 10 

By EDWARD OLIVER 
These four addresses are of varied 
they 


West toward the Sou 


olt., Melish’s tribute to th 


irit of freedo. 





Booklet No. 849 


NEW ENGLAND WEATHER 
By Marx Twaln 
A BLEND OF CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
By Henry C. CALDWELL 
CAUSES OF UNPOPULARITY 
By Heman LincoLy WaYLanD 
First of these speeches humor- 
ous, full ype 7 satire, ant withal 
founded Ret solid truth. 
Mark has long since outlived 
the need for eulogy, and he never said 
funnier than these about New 


e 
one of ccjainelity. 
ut 


and refreshing. 

trifiles, for all that. The most 
casual thoughts of such men 
always contain something new 
and worth knowing. 





JOHN D. MORRIS AND COMPANY 





Please Indicate 
by NUMBER 
your choice of 
BOOKLETS, 
and it will 
be mailed 
you 
prompt-« 
ly. 
1201 CugstTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Sirs :—Enclosed 
find 6 cents in stamps. 
I should be pleased if you 
would mail me, according 
to your offer in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, Booklet NO.....-++00---- as 
described above. 
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“Everpm am’ 


The old morality play, which earlier 
in the season, at Mendelesohn Hall, 
attracted the attention of clergymen 
and students, will be given a series 
of ~ ees by Charles Frohman 
at the 


GARDEN THEATRE 


27th St. and Madisen Ave., N.Y. 


Beginning Monday, March 30. 
Matinees VW eduesday, Friday, Saturday. 
Evenings, 8.30. Afternoons at 3. 
EVERYMAN WILL BE PRE- 
ENTED HERE B THE 


ME PLAYERS WHICH AP- 
NIVERSITY 


a 


e 


ASSAR, R 

SMITH, WELLESLEY, 
Arrangements for Parties of Students 
and Entire Congregations to attend an 
EVERYMAN erformance can 
made b applyla for rates to Ben 

Greet, Garden Theatre. 


W ANTED—A refined companion and competent governess, 
well equipped in the modern methods of teaching petmary 
work and music, to have entire charge of a girl of sev: nand a half, 
Must be between 28 and 35, in robust health and fond of children. 
Must have had experience in similar positions, and willing to pass 
six months of the year in the country. Best of references and 
personal interview required from one who is wil ing to take a per- 
manent position. Address A. F., Box 1787, N. Y. Post-Office. 





ANTED.—Active, educated men ot business ability to re- 
present us. voy salary or guaranty paid. Age, expert- 
ence, references. ODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one j+rer, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single co} ies over 1x months old twenty-five ceuts. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their :nanuscripts, if not 
ecepted, should send a stamped and ad —— 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their returu. Authors should preserve a copy. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park. (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open all the year. All modern conveniences. Send for tilus- 


trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervuus and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience ; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital visit before decidi 

















pa 
ENCER KINNEY, fi.D., Easton, Pa, 
A high class private sana- 
torium for the treatment 


“ INTERPINES ” 
of disorders of the nervous 


system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York, 


waste", The Hamilton "=" 


ParRK 
14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel where 
one can fecl at Home. Modern in its appointments. American 
plan. Rates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week and 
month. Write for particulars. IRVING O. BALL Prop 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Twenty-second Season. Limited Parties. Unex- 
celled Arrangements. Every detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in “a tseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
Mrs. H. 8S. Paine, Glens Falis, N. Y. 
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“A sublime spectacle.’’ 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object les- 
son in geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9 ‘Two Days 
at Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent portage 
stamp, wy George H. Daniels, Genera! Passenger 
Agate ew York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Upto 
date Hotel. 

American and European Plans. 


Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York. . » 


. EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up- 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rese 
able , Courteous Atte and Cuisine of = 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Propeietom 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 
Write 


Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
to nearest office. 





“LA VELOCE,” =~ 


a Vapore, 
(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 


Regular Weekly Sailings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 
Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a, m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th 8t., N. Y. City. 
Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 


cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 


EUROPE wivas 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, %5 days. $630; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel- 

gium, and France, with extensions to Germany, 

The Rhine, Switzerland, and italy, 43 days. 

$280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $465. 





Escorted 
Parties 


July 4th— London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 
Write for illustrated om program, aiso “ Rail and Ocean.” 
'y mail free. 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.;. 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clerk Street, Chicago, Ill.. 





161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 
723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 














HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) for Illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Reaute, Pil. 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pupphies free 
describne Harwich Heok of Helland zal ai 
Reute, Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to Continenta 
Europe. Address 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 





READING NOTICE 
THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Under the Personally-Gonducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. : 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted 
Tour to Washington leaves Monday, April 6. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and transfer of passenger and baggage, station 
to hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from 
Trenton, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These rates cover accommodations for 
two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, shore- 
ham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton Hotels. For 
accommodations at Regent, Metropolitan, National or Colo- 
nia! Hotels. $2.50 less. Special side trip to Mcunt Vernon. 

All tickets for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel pes 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 7 H 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court St . 
Brooklyn : 789 Broad Street. Newark, N. J. ; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street, 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 








OLD POINT GOMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Ratliroad. 


The second personally conducted tour to Old Pomt Com 
fort, Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania Rail 
road for the present season will leave New York and Phila- 

delphia on Saturday, March 28. 
ickets including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and e, hotel ac- 
commodations at Oid Point Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ride about Richmond—in faet, every 


Oup Point ComFo: 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort on 
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LAKEWOOD, 


New Jersey, 


The Famous Resort for Fall 
and Winter! 


The Laurel House 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til June Ist, 1903. 


The Laurel-In-The-Pines 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til May 15th, 1903. 


Both Hotels Under Management of 
DAVID B. PLUMER, 


A. J. MURPHY, Assistant Manager, Laurel House. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Ass’t. Mgr., Laurel-in-the-Pines. 





NEW ENGLAND 
WATCHES 


are made for the world 


THE ELF 


IS A PERFECT LADIES’ WATCH 
CASED IN ALL METALS 
FOR BELT, POCKET, OR SHOULDER WEAR 
OPEN FACE OR HUNTING CASES 
ENAMELED IN ALL COLORS 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO, 
Factories 


WATERBURY, CONN. 











GIVEN 


For 30 days to the readers 
of The Independent. 


A Beautiful 13-Plece 


TOILET SET 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289. 31 & 83 Vesey Street, New York, 





Shaving 
Stick < 


Ease—F acility— 
Convenience— 
Luxury— 


are all assured by the use 
of Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


Fastidious men are satis- 
fied with no other. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Survey of the World 


In the Senate, on the 
17th inst., the treaty 
with Colombia con- 
cerning a canal on the Panama route was 
ratified by a vote of 73 to 5. The Demo- 
crats had decided in caucus to stand 
together in support of two amendments 
—the first, proposed by Mr. Bacon, giv- 
ing the United States absolute control 
of the canal zone, with the right to use 
our land and naval forces at all times 
within the prescribed territorial limits ; 
and the second, so modifying the Fourth 
Article (disavowing any intention to in- 
crease the territory of the United States 
“at the expense of Colombia or of any 
of the sister republics of Central or South 
America”) that the declaration or dis- 
claimer in it would include Mexico. 
During the two days’ debate, in executive 
session, immediately preceding the final 
vote, these amendments and all others 
were rejected, the Bacon amendment by 
a vote of 46 to 24, and the one relating 
to Mexico, 50 to 27. Only 9 Senators 
supported an amendment requiring that 
the treaty be approved by the House as 
well as by the Senate. After four of 
Mr. Morgan’s amendments had been re- 
jected, he offered the remaining fifty in 
a bunch. They were speedily laid aside 
without a roll-call. Against the attacks 
of several Democrats the treaty was 
vigorously defended by Senators 
Spooner, Platt (of Connecticut), and 
others. At the close, Mr. Morgan spoke 
for an hour, and Mr. Cullom responded. 
The five Democrats who voted against 
ratification were Senators Daniel, Martin, 
Morgan, Pettus and Teller; but to these 
should be added Senators Money, Culber- 
son, Dubois and McLaurin, who were 
paired with twice as many Republicans. 


Canal and Cuban 
Treaties Ratified 


With all these included, the vote was 
81 to9. By agreement, the speeches will 
be withheld from publication until after 
the ratification of the treaty by Colombia. 
Republicans were unwilling that they 
should be published earlier, because of 
passages in the remarks of those oppos- 
ing the treaty that would excite hostility 
at Bogota. The appointment of members 
of the Canal Commission must await 
ratification by the Colombian Congress, 
but it is understood that the presiding 
officer will be Rear-Admiral John G. 
Walker, and that ex-Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, will probably be one of the 
three civilian members. There are to be 
seven members in all, four of whom must 
be engineers, the four including one of- 
ficer of the army and one of the navy.— 
Colombia’s Congress will assemble in 
April. Ratification encounters some op- 
position, a petition for the rejection of 
the treaty having received many signa- 
tures in Cartagena’; but President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay are confident that 
the agreement will be accepted. The ex- 
change of ratifications must take place be- 
fore September 22d.—Having disposed of 
the Canal treaty, the Senate took up the 
treaty of reciprocity with Cuba, which 
was fatified on the 19th, after a sharp 
debate, by a vote of 50 to 16. One Re- 
publican—Mr. Bard, of California— 
voted with the Democrats in the nega- 
tive; but to the fifteen associated with 
him should be added eight more Demo- 
crats who were paired. Party lines were 
not strictly drawn at the end, for ten 
Democrats supported the treaty, but Mr. 
Simmons, of North Carolina, was the 
only Democrat who made a speech for 
it. Those who led the opposition were 
the Senators from Louisiana—in behalf 
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of their cane sugar industry—and Mr. 
Teller, who insisted that the treaty was 
in the interest of the Sugar Trust. Ow- 
ing to the amendments adopted, the 
treaty may be lost. Cuba’s reciprocal 
reduction of her duties on flour, corn, 
corn meal, and cotton goods was in- 
creased to 30 per cent. The committee’s 
amendment, providing that for five years 
our duty on sugar shall not be reduced 
by treaty with any other country—an 
amendment by which the opposition of the 
beet sugar interest is said to have been 
quieted—was adopted by a vote of 44 to 
22. This kills the pending treaties with 
West Indian colonies. An amendment 
providing that the treaty shall not take 
effect until it shall have been “ approved 
by Congress’ defers until November or 
December next the final acceptance of the 
agreement. It is thought that the Presi- 
dent will call an extra session of Con- 
gress in November, immediately after 
the elections. Consideration of the ques- 
tion then, it is expected, will open the 
door for a debate on the tariff, and this is 
desired by the Democrats in the session 


preceding the Presidential election. The 
approval of the Senate as well as that of 
the House is required; and in the Senate 
there may be delay and more amend- 


ments. Conflicting clauses in the treaty 
as it now stands make a curious compli 
cation. It is required that ratifications 
be exchanged before March 31st, and that 
the treaty shall go into effect ten days 
thereafter; but the work of ratification 
here will not be completed until Con- 
gress shall have given its approval, so 
that it appears that this requirement 
cannot be met. President Palma has 
called an extra session of the Cuban Con- 
gress for the 24th inst., to ratify the 
amended treaty; but it is thought in 
Havana that there is not sufficient time 
before the 31st. The situation causes 
anxiety at both capitals—The Senate 
adjourned sine die on the 19th, after its 
action upon the Cuban treaty. A few 
nominations had not been confirmed. 
Two of these were the nominations of 
Dr. Crum, to be Collector at Charleston, 
and of William M. Byrne, to be Districi 
Attorney of Delaware. Upon the latter 
there was a second adverse report. Since 
adjournment, the President has ap- 
pointed Dr. Crum.and Mr. Byrne to the 
offices above mentioned. 
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Mr. Bryan publishes an 
attack upon Mr. Gor- 
man, deploring the elec- 
tion of the latter to be leader of the 
Senate Democrats as an important victory 
for the “reactionary element” in the 
party. There is not a single reform, he 
says, for which Mr. Gorman stands, 
“nor a single remedial measure which 
can be said to have his support.”—At 
the annual Jackson Day banquet in Chi- 
cago the chief speaker was Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard, Tammany’s candidate for 
Mayor of New York when Mr. Low was 
elected. In making a program for his 
party, he asserted that the talk every- 
where was “of Trusts on one side and 
trades unions on the other.” There was 
a widespread fear of an impending dis- 
appearance of industrial liberty and 
independent producers. The monopolis- 
tic triumphs of corporations naturally 
suggested and caused a more arbitrary 
consolidation of labor. Tariff revision 
was irrevocably at the forefront, he said, 
but he advised that only a part of the law 
should be attacked : 


“Instead of dealing with the whole problem 
of free trade and protection, instead of intro- 
ducing doubt into almost every business, the 
Democratic party may well deal with the few 
schedules in which, through practical monop- 
oly, vast fortunes have been made by taxation 
upon the masses. For that campaign, public 
sentiment is ready. Such an assault upon the 
fortress of monopoly would be successful.” 


—The bill in which the Virginia Legisla- 
ture provided for placing a statue of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee in Statuary Hall at the 
Capitol in Washington has become a 
law without the signature of Governor 
Montague, who regards the project as 
“unwise and inexpedient.”” — Canada 
supplies two of the three British mem- 
bers of the Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
sion. These are Sir John Douglas 
Armour, Judge of the Dominion Supreme 
Court, and Sir Louis Jette, recently 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quiebec, and for- 
merly a Judge of the highest court in 
that province. The third member is Lord 
Chief Justice Alverstone, of England. 
Recently, while defending the agreement 
in the Dominion Parliament and pre- 
dicting a good result, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
criticised the appointment of Secretary 
Root, who, he said, would be “ much in 
the position of a party to a suit trying 
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his own case,” and of Senators Lodge 
and Turner, who were committed by 
their public utterances. He admitted 
that the Canadian Government had made 
representations to the imperial authorities 
concerning this phase of the question. 
—The office of Assistant Treasurer at 
New York having been declined by Mr. 
Robert Bacon, the President nominated 
Mr. William Plimley, at the suggestion 
of Senator Platt. After hastily consult- 
ing three or four other members of the 
Finance Committee, which held no meet- 
ing, the Senator made a favorable re- 
port, and the nomination was confirmed. 
Owing to much testimony that Mr. 
Plimley was unfit for-the office, Mr. 
Aldrich caused a reconsideration of the 
committee’s action and the Senate’s vote. 
An investigation was then made, with 
the result that the Plimley nomination 
was withdrawn by the President, whose 
subsequent nomination of Mr. Hamilton 
Fish—a son of President Grant’s Secre- 
tary of State, and formerly Speaker of 
the New York Assembly—was promptly 
confirmed.—By direction of Secretary 
Root a list of all the officers and enlisted 
men who served during the Civil War in 
either the Union or the Confederate army 
will be compiled and printed. It will fil: 
more than thirty volumes—A Woma 
Suffrage bill passed by the Arizona 
Legislature has been vetoed by the 
Governor of that Territory. 


st 


All the members of 
the Coal Strike 
Commission signed 
the final report or decision that was given 
to the public on Saturday last. The lead- 
ing provisions of the decision are an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in wages for con- 
tract miners; an equivalent increase 
either in wages or by a reduction of 
hours for other employees ; a sliding scale 
for further increase, based upon the sell- 
ing price of coal; the establishment of a 
permanent Board of Conciliation, and a 
prohibition of discrimination against 
non-union men. The union is not for- 
mally recognized. Awards are made and 
conditions prescribed for a period of 
three years, beginning on April 1st next, 
but all the employees are to have an addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. running back to 
November Ist, 1902, and the money is to 
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be paid before June tst. The long state- 
ment of awards may be condensed as*fol- 
lows: 


An increase of 10 per cent. for all contract 
miners, from November Ist, 1902, to Marc? 
31st, 1906. For engineers employed in hoist- 
ing water, 10 per cent. up to April 1st (from 
November Ist, 1902), and thereafter eight- 
hour shifts at the old rate of pay. For other 
engineers and pump men, Io per cent. to April 
1st, and thereafter 5 per cent., with all Sun- 
days off. For firemen, 10 per cent. to April 
Ist, and eight-hour shifts thereafter, at the 
old wages. For all other employees, 10 per 
cent. to April Ist, and thereafter for a nine- 
hour day the wages heretofore paid for a ten- 
hour day. Where miners are paid by the car, 
an increase in the size of the car, or in the 
topping, must be accompanied by a proportion- 
ate increase of pay to contract miners. 

The wages thus fixed being the minimum, 
there shall be effective after April 1st a sliding 
scale providing for a further increase of 1 per 
cent. for each increase of 5 cents (above $4.50 
per ton, free on board) in the average price of 
white ash coal sold at or near New York. 

The present methods of payment for coal 
mined shall be adhered to unless changed by 
mutual agreement. 

A permanent Board of Conciliation for the 
final settlement of all disagreements ; the same 
to consist of six members, the operators in 
each of the three districts to appoint one, and 
“an organization representing a majority of 
the mine workers” to appoint one; majority 
decisions to be final, and in case of even di- 
vision the question to be referred to an um- 
pire appointed by one of the Circuit Judges of 
the Third Federal Circuit. Pending adjudica- 
tion there shall be no suspension of work by 
lockout or strike. 

Employment of check weighmen when re- 
quested by a majority of the contract miners, 
at the expense of the miners. 

Uniform and equitable distribution of cars. 
Miners forbidden to limit output except by 
agreement with the operators. Direct payment 
of laborers upon statements furnished by con- 
tract miners. 

No person shall be refused employment, or 
in any way discriminated against, on account 
of membership or non-membership in any la- 
bor organization; and there shall be no dis- 
crimination against or interference with any 
employee who is not a member of any labor 
organization by members of such organization. 


In our limited space we can make only a 
brief reference to the points of the long 
report accompanying these awards. The 
Commission recommends that the em- 
ployment of “the coal and iron police ” 
be discontinued; that laws concerning 
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the employment of children be strictly 
enf6rced, and that machinery for com- 
pulsory investigation of such controver- 
sies as this one be provided by the State 
and Federal Governments ; but it opposes 
compulsory arbitration and would rely 
upon agreements and public opinion. 
Reviewing the history of the industry, it 
says the tendency is toward higher prices 
for anthracite and that corporate concen- 
tration has secured more uniform condi- 
tions. The miner’s work is hazardous, 
but not more so than in bituminous 
mines. Evidence did not prove that 
wages were lower than in the bituminous 
mines. Much is said about the need of 
a conciliatory disposition on both sides. 
The conditions of its organization did not 
permit the Commission to recognize the 
union, but it points out that unionism is 
rapidly becoming a matter of business, 
which wise employers should not over- 
look, and that the more full the recog- 
nition given to a union the more busi- 
nesslike and responsible that union be- 
comes. Then its intelligent and con- 


servative members gain control, but the 


radicals are most frequently heard if the 
employer discourages and represses the 
union. Unionists have no right to intimi- 
date non-union men or to exercise any 
authority over them. An independent 
union confined to the anthracite workers 
and free from some defects of organiza- 
tion seen in the present union “ would 
deserve the recommendation of the Com- 
mission.” The disorder and lawlessness 
incident to the strike are severely con- 
demned, but the sobriety and moderation 
of President Mitchell and other leaders 
are commended, and it is said that a ma- 
jority of the miners are good citizens. 
The boycott is denounced as a cruel con- 
spiracy deserving to be punished as a 
crime. The attempt to defend it by call- 
ing the contest a war is sharply dis- 
approved, and it is said that the prac- 
tices condemned in this case would be 
outside the pale of civilized warfare, in 
which women, children and the defense- 
less are safe from attack. Blacklisting is 
not less reprehensible and cruel, but there 
was little evidence of the use of it in the 
anthracite region.—As a rule, the labor 
leaders regard the decision as a decided 
victory for the miners. This is the opin- 
ion of President Mitchell, who points out 
that the present*price of coal requires an 
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increase of wages much larger than 10 
per cent. The union, it is said, is vir- 
tually, if not formally, recognized. In 
some parts of the mining region there is 
disappointment because the Commission 
does not require payment by weight. 
Operators seem unwilling to be inter- 
viewed concerning the awards. Back pay 
due to the miners for work since Novem- 
ber Ist amounts to about $2,500,000.— 
Local No. 73 of the Metal Polishers’ and 
Brassworkers’ Union, at Wallingford, 
Conn., was incorporated last week under 
the general law of the State. The arti- 
cles of incorporation say that the pur- 
pose of the organization is not only to 
obtain higher wages and shorter hours, 
but also to promote municipal ownership 
of all public utilities, Government own- 
ership of natural monopolies, and the 
abolition of “ government by injunction.” 
This is the first union to be incorporated 
in Connecticut. 


General Allen, chief of 
the Philippine Con- 
stabulary, asserts that the 
National Party has been assisting the 
ladrones in Rizal and Bulacan. Sefior 
Gomez, the leader of the Party, and 
also of the workingmen’s unions, 
admits that individual members of 
the organization have aided the bandits, 
but adds that they were expelled 
for it. The Party, he says, seeks 
the independence of the Filipinos, but 
not by encouraging an armed revolt; it 
is in communication with leading Demo- 
crats in this country, and has urged them 
to send to the islands a representative to 
direct the policy of the Nationalists. 
General San Miguel, leader of the 
ladrones, has offered to surrender, being 
hard pushed, but the offer was declined. 
—There is some danger of a revolt among 
the Moros of Sulu, owing to the arrest, 
conviction and imprisonment of three 
friends of the Sultan for raiding and 
burning the Chinese settlement at Perang. 
—José Javier, an irreconcilable, and the 
chief officer of the Katipunan Society. 
has been found guilty of treason and 
sentenced to be imprisoned at hard labor 
for five years, also to pay a fine of $5,000. 
William Crosier, editor of the American, 
convicted of libel because of an attack 
upon General Davis in his paper, get? 
one month in prison and must pay a fine 
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of $1,000.—Negotiations for the friars’ 
lands may fail, it is said, because the 
friars are asking excessive prices—abour 
twice as much as the prices for which 
the lands were offered at private sale last 
year—To Charles M. Swift, of Detroit, 
representing a leading electric company 
in this country, has been awarded the 
franchise for 35 miles of railway in and 
near Manila, and for light, heat and 
power works.—Officers have been sert 
from Honolulu to find and arrest Wray 
Taylor, the Hawaiian Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Forestry, who sailed for 
San Francisco in January, ostensibly to 
consult with the California Board of 
Horticulture, and has disappeared. He 
is charged with embezzlement. A com- 
mittee of the Hawaiian House has found 
fresh proof of embezzlement in the Board 
of Public Works, and asserts that Gov- 
ernor Dole, knowing the facts, attempted 
to conceal the crime. 


The visit of Secretary Moody, 
Postmaster-General Payne, Rep- 


Cuba 


resentative Cannon and other Americans, 
coinciding with the presence of the Brit- 
ish North Atlantic Squadron in Havana 
harbor, has led to a notable exchange of 
courtesies, the British Admiral (Doug- 
las) having been a guest at the dinners 
given on board the “ Dolphin” and by 
President Palma. The latter has recog- 
nized by a gift of $100 the heroism of a 
party of the “ Dolphin’s ” sailors who, at 
great risk, saved the lives of several 
Spanish boatmen during a sudden squat! 
that swept over the harbor. The Secre- 
tary and his companions have inspected 
the site of the coaling station at Bahia 
Honda—near which Americans are said 
to have bought 60,000 acres of land— 
and have journeyed by rail to Santiago, 
with the purpose of inspecting the site of 
the naval station at Guantanamo.—The 
Cuban Government will probably invite 
contractors to bid for the raising of the 

Maine” and of the wrecks of the Span 


ish cruisers near Santiago. The attempt. 


of the Spanish Minister to obtain from 
the Cortes at Madrid an appropriation to 
be used by Spain in bidding for the con- 
tract for raising the “Maine” is not 
approved by President Palma. Spain 
will not be permitted to do the work.— 
Sir William Van Horne, under whose di- 
rection the new railroad to Santiago was 
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built, has offered the Government $500,- 
ooo for the Presidio property, at the foct 
of the Prado, in Havana. He desires to 
erect there, it is said, one of the largest 
hotels in the world, at a cost of about 
$4,000,000. 
ad 

Last week, Saturday, on the 
reassembling of Congress, 
President Cipriano Castro 
threw a bomb in the Venezuelan foreign 
and domestic political realm by offering 
his resignation as President of the Re- 
public. Altho the intention of such a 
move was not unexpected to a few peo- 
ple, it came as a shock to the whole 
world, for it was instantly feared that 
the negotiations of Mr. Bowen with 
Venezuela’s creditor nations might go 
for naught. The Venezuelan Congress, 
however, on the same day adopted a reso- 
lution requesting President Castro to re- 
consider his resignation in view of the 
critical condition of the country’s foreign 
relations. In reply to this he announced 
that he would give a definite answer the 
middle of this week. Altho President 
Castro has given noexplicit explanation of 
his resignation, his motives seem to have 
been to rebuke England, Germany and 
Italy by showing them that the country 
would give him a vote of confidence and 
return him to his power with doubled 
prestige, despite their insinuations that 
he was the sole cause of Venezuela’s 
humiliation. In the meantime it is ex- 
pected that even should President Castro 
persist in his determination to resign, 
Mr. Bowen’s standing as Venezuela’s 
plenipotentiary will not be impaired. He 
has already negotiated the protocols for 
the settlement of the claims of England, 
Germany and Italy, and has likewise 
made other protocols with all the non- 
allied Powers except Denmark and 
Spain. The only questions now not re- 
duced to written agreements are the pro- 
tocols referring the disputes to The 
Hague. On this point there has been 
some friction during the last week or 
two. Over four weeks ago Mr. Bowen 
presented drafts of these protocols to the 
allied nations, but they have made no re- 
ply as yet to him as to their intentions 
of signing it. Last week a representative 
of the principal German creditor came to 
New York and, it is reported, entered 
into negotiations with a banking syndi- 
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cate here with a view of raising enough 
money to pay the allies, while they should 
take over the custom house receipts of 
Venezuela for their own payment. Mr. 
Bowen strongly opposed this method of 
settlement on the ground that it would 
impose an additional burden upon Vene- 
zuela in the payment of commissions to 
the syndicate and because the question of 
preferential payment for nations who had 
gone to war to collect debts would not be 
settled by The Hague court. As Ger- 
many especially is known not to want to 
go to The Hague court it was feared that 
she was using her influence to have the 
syndicate finance the Venezuelan claims. 
Mr. Bowen felt so strongly that this was 
wrong that he has already sent Sefior 
Pulido to Caracas to show President 
Castro the danger of removing the ne- 
gotiations from Washington. Mr. Bowen 
also sent a polite note to the British Am- 
bassador at Washington, asking an ex- 
planation for the delay in signing the 
Hague protocols. This note provoked a 


quick response to the effect that England 


would take up the negotiations again this 
week, and the delay had been caused 
merely for the reason that some changes 
in the original draft of the protocol might 
be submitted by the three allied Powers. 
There has been a great deal of disposi- 
tion in Germany to criticise Mr. Bowen 
for his diplomacy, and also Baron Von 
Sternberg for trying to please the Ameri- 
can people too much. At the present 
time the situation is complicated by the 
resignation of President Castro and the 
delays of the allies, but it will probably 
turn out that no matter what happens 
Mr. Bowen will continue his negotiations 
here until he has finally settled the Vene- 
zuelan claims. 
& 

Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
entrance in the House 
of Commons, March 
16th, was a signal for prolonged cheering 


_ Mr. Chamberlain 
and Parliament 


from the Conservatives and the Union- . 
‘English 


ists, while the opposition of course re- 
mained significantly silent. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is described as looking fatigued. 
but was evidently in good spirits. In 
reply to a question he said that it would 
be impossible to collect and publish his 
South African speeches, which, he was 
ashamed to say, amounted to 70 in num- 
ber. The real ovation to him occurred 
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four days later, when in the Guildhall he 
received the city of London’s congratula- 
tions for his successful mission. The 
Lord Mayor of London and the corpora- 
tion presented to him an address of 
welcome, and the numerous guests pres- 
ent, including the leading men of the 
state, were enthusiastic in their manner 
toward him. Still more noisy at least had 
been the welcome shown by the throng 
of people in the streets to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain while driving to the Guild- 
hall in an open landau. In his speech to 
the Lord Mayor, Mr. Chamberlain de- 
clared that everything looked toward a 
united South Africa under the British 
flag. “ In the words of my friend, Gen- 
eral Delarey,” said he, “ the Boer leaders 
will be as loyal to their new Government 
as they were to the old.” Later in the 
day Mr. Chamberlain and about 300 
guests were entertained at luncheon by 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 
—On some day of this week the Gov- 
ernment proposes to introduce a bill on 
the Irish question, the exact measures 
of which are kept secret, but which will 
be based doubtless on the proposals made 
public by the land conference. A more 
radical measure will be introduced in the 
Parliament later, and will provide for 
Ireland a modified ferm of home rule. 
The rank and file of the Irish party claini 
to have the Government completely in 
their control, and boast that without their 
aid the Ministry would have been de- 
feated twice during the present session. 
Meanwhile the alliance of the Govern- 
ment with the Irish Nationalist Party in 
passing the Education Act has been re- 
sented by a portion of the Non-Conforn- 
ists; and Mr. R. W. Perks, who has great 
influence over the Non-Conformist votein 
England and who represents Lord Rose- 
bery in the House of Commons, has de- 
clared that the Liberals must now choose 
definitely between Catholic Irishmen and 
British Non-Conformists. 
ed 

Two recent elections have 
caused the Unionist party i 
England to fear that a possible 
defeat may face them at the next general 
elections. At Woolwich not long since 
a Labor candidate was chosen in place 
of the Unionist man, and, more signifi- 
cant still, at Rye a little later the Liberals 
defeated the Government. The total ma- 
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jority at Rye had been nearly 2,500 for 
the Government, which was changed at 
this election to a majority of over 500 
for the Liberals. Such being the state 
of politics it is interesting to read in brief 


what Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, - 


had to say at a banquet of the Non-Con- 
formist Unionist Association at the Great 
Central Hotel. In his speech on this oc- 
casion he explained pretty clearly why 
the Unionists had remained in power 
for so long, despite the constantly grow- 
ing feeling of discontent with the in- 
efficiency of the Government. He said 
that the British constitution flourished, 
largely because when public desire 
turned that way there was to be found a 
party, united, he would hope, patriotic, he 
was sure, to carry on the work of the 
Empire, and for that reason he would 
welcome a united Liberal Party as an 
opposition. He then touched on the Edu- 
cation Act, speaking of the difficulties 
which faced the Government in bringing 
forward that bill, and declaring that the 
present meeting was an assurance that a 
considerable part of the Non-Conformists 
of England believed he had no partisan 
object in view, but only the general wel- 
fare of the country, when he advocated 
and fought for the present reforms in 
education. He then paid his compliments 
to Lord Rosebery and in so doing set 
forth clearly the weakness of the opposi- 
tion. He had noticed in a recent speech 
of Lord Rosebery’s a description of the 
Liberal Party as a caterpillar in search 
of a leaf, or a caterpillar deprived of an 
ideal. Lord Rosebery had indicated that 
in the same way the Liberal Party were 
in search of a policy, as the caterpillar 
sought for its proper food. Mr. Balfour 
proceeded to say, with many interrup- 
tions of laughter, that the Liberal Party 
had been tried on a great variety of diets. 
lt began on the Newcastle program, 
which had been found too rich for its 
digestion. The next attempt was the 
home rule leaf, a very substantial diet, 
Which had, however, proved extremely 
indigestible and had been also abandoned, 
at least for the moment, and now the 
party was searching for a new ideal, a 
new diet, a new leaf. He declared that 
the question of home rule alone gave any 
teal ground for.division between the par- 
ties, but that the country would never 
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give itself to the party which supported 
such a measure. As for the Liberal Im- 
perialists, the gentlemen who talked 
about the empire but did not wish to vote 
the army necessary to keep the empire 
up, they did not differ from the Govern- 
ment on any broad principle at all; they 
were only anxious to supplant the Gov- 
ernment in office. 


The _ religious 
question in one 
form or another 
still occupies the first position in French 
politics. On March 18th the Chamber 
of Deputies devoted a long session, last- 
ing until late in the night, to the closing 
debate on the male religious congrega- 
tions. By the new law all these congre- 
gations are compelled to get from Parlia- 
ment authorization to teach, and the com- 
mission appointed by the House reported 
against the grant of such permission. It 
was known that the Premier, M. Combes, 
would speak on this day, and conse- 
quently the floor and galleries of the 
House were fully occupied. After a 
number of Deputies had spoken M. 
Combes entered the tribune to urge the 
adoption of the commission’s report. He 
argued that the state had the right to 
regulate public instruction and to forbid 
the teaching of doctrines which were in- 
imical to republican principles. On ac- 
count of the present division in education 
there was a gulf between the bourgeois 
class, educated by the congregations, and 
the laboring class. Instead of love and 
fraternity among the people the instruc- 
tion of the congregations created hatred 
and distrust. There was no reason why 
each demand for authorization should be 
considered individually. This would in- 
volve debates and votes on 451 separate 
bills and was quite unnecessary. More- 
over, the majority could not disavow the 
policy of the Government in the matter 
and ask for separate discussion of the ap- 
plications, for by so doing it would ren- 
der the Government incapable of con- 
tinuing its task. After a brief reply by 
M. Ribot the report of the commission 
was voted on and passed by a majority 
of 300 to 257. This vote puts an end to 
all instruction by the congregations.— 
The discord between the Government 
and the Vatican remains as it was and 
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even threatens to grow more acute. No 
agreement can be reached in regard to 
appointment of the new bishops; the 
Government insists that the Concordat 
gives it the unrestricted right of appoint- 
ment, whereas the Vatican by claiming 
(whether justly or unjustly) the right to 
insert the word nobis in the bulls of ap- 
pointment leaves to the Government 
merely the power of designating to the 
Pope (literally “to us”) whom he may 
appoint. 
separation of Church and State was 
brought up in the Senate and was warm- 
ly debated. M. Delpech (Radical-Social- 
ist) attacked the Concordat savagely and 
demanded its denunciation. In tracing 
the history of the Concordat he called it 
a “worm-eaten edifice which should be 
removed in the interests of public 
health,” whereat a tumult arose which 
was with some difficulty quelled by the 
President of the Senate. Later M. 
Combes spoke from the tribune. He 
would not say that the day for the de- 
nunciation of the Concordat was not 
near, but it had not yet arrived.. While 
the Concordat existed it would be re- 
spected. He closed by saying that the 
Government would maintain the Con- 
cordat only on condition that the clergy 
kept out of politics. 


Rd 


Last autumn M. 
Witte, the Russian 
Minister of Finance, 
made a journey of inspection through the 
Far East, and his report to the Emperor, 
which has just been made public in part, 
throws light on the designs of Russia in 
that section of the world. M. Witte be- 
gins with an appreciation of the political, 
commercial and strategic importance of 
the Siberian Railway, the construction of 
which, he says, “ will be chronicled in 
history as one of the greatest events and 
one of the most glorious achievements of 
your Majesty’s Government.” He ad- 
mits that there is some reason for the 
murmuring which has been heard against 
the enormous sums, out of all proportion 
to the wealth of the country, that have 
been spent on this construction. Turn- 
ing to the question of the coloniza- 
tion of Siberia, he remarks that for many 
years emigrants flowed from Russia into 
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Siberia, even against the will of the Gov- 
ernment. Now, however, the committee 
of the Siberian Railway is directing and 
organizing this emigration. As a conse- 
quence the annual number of emigrants 
teached 200,000 in 1896, and has re- 
mained at about that number ever since. 
He thinks that still more should be done 
to foster this movement. There is, he 
points out, an annual increase of 1,500,- 
000 in the population of Russia and land 
is becoming more and more scarce. Si- 
beria has room and resources for all this 
increase, and the movement thither 
should be encouraged. To this end he 
urges (1) that Siberia should be thor- 
oughly and systematically explored with 
a view to determining what parts are 
suitable for settlement and what other 
parts can be rendered suitable by drain- 
age or other improvements; (2) that 
such parts of the country should be 
brought into direct communication with 
the rivers and with the railway by the 
construction of roads; (3) that a sys- 
tematic plan of colonization should be 
drawn up; and (4) that measures should 
be taken to attract not only agriculturists 
but tradesmen and industrialists as well. 
In this part of his report M. Witte seems 
to favor the construction of yet another 
railway, to connect Omsk and Tashkent. 
“This line,” he says, “ wouldopen up a new 
field for colonization, and would secure 
the sale in Central Asia of cheap grain 
from Siberia, which, again, would render 
it possible, by diminishing the land re- 
quired for corn, to increase the produc- ° 
tion of cotton in Central Asia.” Else- 
where he praises the engineering skill 
which has surmounted the greatest diffi- 
culties in building the railway. He ad- 
mits that the bookkeeping of the en- 
gineers left much to be desired but ac- 
cepts their own justification: “ We had 
to build the line and struggle with un- 
expected difficulties; we had no time for 
bookkeeping and red tape.” No serious 
abuses occurred. He says: 


“It is probable that some minor agents took 
advantage of the situation in order to enrich 
themselves, but the amount lost in this way is 
exceedingly small in comparison with the 
economies which were effected by the atten- 
tion and intelligence of the leading engineers. 
In any case, it is impossible to suspect any of 
the higher officials of any misconduct.” 
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Avutuor or “THe GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 


Il 


N my first contribution to this. interest- 
ing theme I ventured to point out 
that Germany wanted the earth, and 

that we had a pronounced feeling of the 
same general character. I make this 
statement, not because at this moment the 
German press makes certain statements, 
but because a review of Hohenzollern 
history from the days of the great 
Elector to our own point to a sequence 
of effort and result. There have been 
checks in this marvelous Prussian ex- 
pansion, but only momentary ones. In 


1806 the Prussian army of 250,000 men 
was whipped to ribbons by the army of 
the Great Napoleon, but in 1813 the same 
Prussia put another and a greater army 


into the field, and then Napoleon suffered 
a series of defeats culminating in the 
rout at Waterloo. 

The Hohenzollern:monarch is not one 
who worries merely about the popular 
election of to-morrow—he can afford 
to remain unpopular for several years if 
you can convince him that he is under- 
taking something which promises to 
leave his monarchy stronger than he 
found it. The venerable William I was 
the most unpopular man in Germany 
during 1848 and thence down to 1866. 
His nickname in Berlin was the Car- 
tridge Prince, because he had advocated 
shooting down the mob that clamored for 
a Constitution. 


“ Gegen Demokraten 
Helfen nur Soldaten 


| Bd 


That was the rime put into his mouth 
in the days of the German “ Reaction.” 
During 1862, 1863 and 1864 he governed 
Prussia without a Constitution, in de- 
fiance of public sentiment. But in those 
years he organized a new army, and in 
1866 he recovered popularity by smash- 
ing the military machine of Austria, and 
giving Germany a place in the world 
which flattered the national sense of 
every patriot from the Baltic to the Alps. 


Liserty,” “ Wurre Man’s Arrica,’”’ Etc, 


In a letter of William II, published 
in February, 1903, he made some theo- 
logical statements which give evidence 
of a deep religious nature. He writes: 

“God reveals himself now and then, in this 
or that great savant—priest or King—be it 
to heathens, or Jews, or to Christians, Ham- 
murabi was one of these. Others were Moses, 
Abraham, Charles the Great, Luther, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Kant and the Emperor William 
the Great!” ete. 


With men who take history and them- 
selves as seriously as this quotation im- 
plies, we must be prepared for many 
contingencies, for tho the Emperor of 
Germany talks much, he never talks 
loosely. 

It is no accident that the Almighty, in 
the opinion of William II, should have 
selected as his particular mouthpiece a 
monarch who owes his greatness mainly 
to a courageous defiance of the people 
and their Constitution—confident that 
time would vindicate him by the success 
of a national war. 

William II can look far ahead for the 
vindication of his policy. It is not so 
easy for us to do so. As a rule our 
statesmen cannot afford to look further 
than the next election. 

Germany, of course I mean official 
Germany, can at a given moment place 
on board ship and transport to any point 
of South America two full army corps 
—let us say 60,000 men—with a full 
complement of auxiliary material. That 
would include about 10,000 cavalry, and 
all the telegraph, pontoon, balloon, engi- 
neering and artillery outfit belonging to 
it. 

We have been simple enough to assume 
that in the event of war any foreign 
Power would oblige us by landing at 
Coney Island and marching up the tracks 
of the New York Central Railway, so 
as to be handy to our militia. There 
will be nothing of that kind. But those 
of us whose memories can go so far back 
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as the Spanish War will recall that no 
cottages on the seashore could find sum- 
mer tenants because that ghostly fleet of 
Cervera was supposed to be prowling 
about. If there was such a scare in 
1898, and such a rapid deterioration in 
the value of seaside real estate, we may 
rest assured that the German fleet will 
cause such a panic along our water 
fronts as will break the record. Ger- 
many has admirable sailors in her navy. 
Her torpedo boat maneuvers are evo- 
lutions to delight the soul of a canoeist. 
Her officers are trained in the art of mak- 
ing dashes with a mosquito fleet, of at- 
tacking at night, of carrying on a guerrilla 
warfare by sea. I speak of what I know 
when I venture to think that the next 
opportunity of this nature will show that 
the German navy is well up to the train- 
ing she has received at the hands of the 
Kaiser and his eminently nautical 
brother Henry. 

Let us remember that the coast line of 
Germany from which the Emperor draws 
his best recruits is the same general coun- 
try that furnishes the best type of seamen 
to the British, Dutch and Danish navies. 
The North Sea is the battle ground of 
the Vikings—it is the nursery of the best 
sea fighters of our history—it was the 
blood we inherited from such people that 
made us meet England cheerfully on the 
high seas in 1776, and again in 1812. It 
was in those waters that Paul Jones 
picked up the crew for his work; to-day 
it is the North Sea fisherman, whatever 
may be his native tongue, that gives us 
the hardiest type of European sea dog. 
It looks like a simple thing to recruit 
60,000 men and take them to the mouth 
of the River Plata—it is, if we think of 
the men alone—but when you add tke 
horses, and the artillery, and the ammu- 
nition, and the forage, you have an outfit 
of tremendous proportions. 

Can the United States do this to-day? 
Emphatically, No! In 1898 we gathered 
together a heterogeneous lot of coasting 
craft—all sorts of second rate material 
from a ferry boat, like the “ Gussie,” to 
ocean tramps. The courage of our mer 
was tested quite as much by venturing 
upon these so-called army transports as 
by subsequently storming the hights of 
San Juan. We had but a small army of 
13,000 men to carry across to an island 
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almost within sight of K West, and yet 
we were in 1898 unequ ..j9 that simple 
task. We had no room },,7 the horses— 
our cavalry had to go oyer -.{jsmounted ; 
and our whole commar1 was dumped 
down on the sands of tne ‘igban coast 
with as much military cohesion and or- 
ganization as can be found in a bunch 
of pugnacious tramps. 

God fought for us in that campaign, 
and he may in the next! Yet our armies 
came back from the war full of disease 
and disgust for the politicians who had 
lured them into an expedition without 
taking any adequate thought for the 
health of those who volunteered patriotic- 
ally at the call of Mr. McKinley. Dur- 
ing the preparations for embarkation the 
War Department in Washington was 
like a broker’s office, where politicians - 
were dickering for military appointments 
in return for political services. Alger, 
then Secretary of War, was bullied 
alternately by Senators and Congress- 
men to sign contracts which were bad 
for the country and for the suffering 
soldiers, but highly lucrative to certain 
politicians. About the only disqualifica- 
tion for a man who sought to sérve his 
country then was to have learned his 
profession at West Point. 

The result of this jobbery at Wash- 
ington was evident so soon as the troops 
commenced to concentrate at Tampa. 
The commander-in-chief was a hopeless 
mass of incompetent flesh—a most es- 
timable politician in the piping times of 
peace, but utterly out of place amidst 
troops. Quartermasters, Commissaries, 
Colonels and Generals were puffing about 
in the broiling sun striving in vain to 
learn what they were there for, what 
they were expected to do. Forty miles 
of railway track was choked with military 
stores. The ice was dripping from the 
cars, while in hospitals soldiers wet¢,- 
parching for a draft of something cool. 
In a paradise of sportsmen our men were 
cut off from the luxury of a bath, or even 
‘a sufficiency for ordinary washing: It 
was a picture of human misery traceable 
directly to human selfishness and politics 
at Washington. 

Yet all this happened weeks before our 
expedition started for Cuba, when there 
was yet plenty of time for us to have 
mobilized an army in the cool North and 
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then have embarked it in fresh condition 
directly to the point where it was needed. 
The proof of what I :ay is abundant. 
Suffice it to point out h4*e that our poli- 
ticians looked upon. “patronage con- 
nected with fittin; our 250,000 
volunteers as a perqutsite of the party in 
power, and this power ~Wwas exercised in 
a manner prejudici: . .o the public service. 

General Corbin had it in his power to 
make appointments according to merit. 
General Miles had it in his to assert his 
rights as Commander of that army. He 
had the privilege of resigning if any or- 
der was issued which in his opinion was 
contrary to the good of the service. 

The war is over, and we find on look- 
ing about that no graduate of West Point 
has been given a promotion, or any 
recognition for his share of the fighting, 
unless he first turned politician. Yet 
nearly all of the fighting was done by the 
Regulars, under West Point officers. The 
so-called Rough Riders, who did not ride 
at all, and did no more roughing it than 
the rest, came back with: apparently all 
the laurels of the campaign. They were 
saved from complete annihilation by the 
Ninth and Tenth United States Colored 
Cavalry Regiments of the Regular Army, 
led mainly by young West Pointers, who 
got their carcasses well ventilated by 
Spanish bullets, but according to the 
legends at present current there were no 
Regulars in that war at all, nothing but 
politicians. 

We were promised a thorough inquiry 
into the war, after the troops came home. 
Nothing of the kind has taken place. 
Matters have drifted back to just where 
they were in 1898, and for the good old 
reasons ; the question that interests Wash- 
ington is that of the next Presidential 
election—nothing more. 

Is this pessimistic, is this unpatriotic? 
It is the truth, and, furthermore, it is a 
truth that is appreciated very much more 
fully in Berlin than it is in New York or 

hicayv.° 

Nov ‘has this anything to do with 
what Germany wants? Suppose to-mor- 
tow there should be a civil war some- 
where among the dozens of South 
American republics, and supposing, I 
say, Just supposing that one side should 
invoke the aid of Germany. And sup- 
posing that there should be German lives 
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and property at stake, and supposing the 
German Government should in a burst 
of generosity fly to the rescue of their 
distressed fellow countrymen some ten 
thousand miles away, and supposing 
they made a landing and entrenched 
themselves there with the consent of the 
natives and with a goodly territory be- 
hind them! Now, supposing all this 
happened and we invited them to read the 
Monroe Doctrine and choose another 
recruiting station ! 

Well, suppose we did. Is there a sane 
man who knows anything of military 
matters who would pretend that we are 
in a position to make good our preten- 
sions? We have, say, 60,000 men fit to 
march, but we have no general officers 
who have any knowledge of handling 
more than a regiment at a time. Our 
headquarters are lubbered up with 
political generals, and we have been 
grinding them out of late at a rate that 
is alarming. We have not the transport 
service that could take our men, nor have 
we any of the practice behind us that 
would enable us to handle such large 
bodies of men successfully in the field. 
It is safe to say that we have scarcely 
a general in our service who has ever 
maneuvered more than one regiment at a 
time since the Civil War. 

It is the curse upon all reform at 
present that few speak the truth about 
things that exist. Flattering is a cheap 
way of earning popularity, and one that 
did immense mischief at Tampa during 
the Cuban campaign. Our correspond- 
znts outdid each other in praising Shafter 
and Miles, whereas the agents of for- 
eign countries were sending home un- 
varnished reports about the confusion 
and incompetency that were glaring to all 
but a journalistic politician. 

Let us believe that wars have ceased 
to threaten us—let us work for perma- 
nent peace between all branches of the 
great Germanic family, and above all let 
us cultivate the warmest friendship with 
the land of the Kaiser, whose people are 
of our own blood and tradition, who offer 
a hearty welcome to our many students, 
who have given us a Goethe, a Luther, a 
Schiller, who are daily setting us an ex- 
ample of municipal perfection that is the 
despair of our best authorities; but 
should cause for quarrel ever rise be- 
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tween us—and we are likely to furnish 
such at any time—let us not try to close 
our eyes to the conditions of such a 
contest. 

Germany’s military organization is 
not mainly on paper. What she says she 
can do, she can do, and do it with uncom- 
mon thoroughness. She cannot con- 
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quer a nation of 70,000,000 of English 
speaking free men—she would not at- 
tempt that—but she is in a position to 
draw us off into an expedition that 
would, if we entered upon it, bleed us to 
an extent that would make the Boer War 
seem like a pleasant military promenade. 
New York City. 


Morality 


Small, Ph.D. 


[The following article by the leading professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago is called 
forth by the recent widespread discussion in regard to the acceptance of gifts of what some have 
called “ tainted’ money by our churches, colleges and universities.—EpITor. ] 


HERE is no more contemptible type 
of liar than the man who first 
jumps at a conclusion that such 

and such must be, and thereupon makes 
a business of advertising that it is. The 
man who lies for the sake of material 
gain seldom lays any flattering unction to 
his soul that there is virtue in his guile. 
He gets what he wanted and he lets that 
suffice, without claiming merit besides. 
The man who imagines to another’s hurt 
and owns no duty to find out the facts, 
but publishes his inferences as true on the 
authority of his private conceits, that 
man is likely to take pride in his mean- 
ness; he poses as a philosopher and a 
moralist ; he arraigns the persons whom 
he has wronged; he rebukes those who 
decline to accept his judgments, and he 
gives himself generally superior airs by 
right of his undetected fraud. Spéaking 
in the name of superior morality he is 
guilty of despicable immorality. He is 
the most poisonous sort of slanderer. 
His policy is to win credit for peculiar 
virtue by maligning somebody as rep- 
utable as himself. His pious parade of 
reasoning insinuates defamation which 
no evidence sustains. He impeaches 
reputations. He misinterprets conduct. 
He misconstrues motives. He imputes 
actions that never occurred, and he in- 
vents grounds for those fictitious actions. 
He draws libelous conclusions from the 
chain of premises which his perversity 
has forged. 

This immoral moralist enjoys peculiar 
immunities. His attacks are in terms 
usually indirect and general. His 


weapons are innuendo and implication 
rather than specific assertion. He is 
practiced in the art of suggestion. He 
avoids responsibility by putting his in- 
sinuations in such form that, if any in- 
dividual challenges them, the added 
insult “gui s’excuse s’accuse” may be 
employed to strengthen the case of the 
traducer. Thus the more outrageous and 
persistent the slander the more the self- 
righteousness of the slanderer is inflatec. 
During the ten years of its history the 
clipping bureaus have furnished the 
University of Chicago voluminous means 
of studying this chop-logic liar. He has 
been rather exceptionally in evidence of 
late. He has been more pointed and 
specific than usual. He has rung new 
changes upon the charges brought for 
two decades against the Standard Oil 
Company. He has reminded the public 
that the University of Chicago has prof- 
ited by the Standard Oil Company’s 
prosperity, and he has accused the Uni- 
versity of Chicago of compounding all 
the wrongs which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is alleged to have committed. He 
has been doing the Lord’s service by 
making A’s alleged sins toward B glorify 
his own sins toward C. ° 
_ It would be a waste of good ink to 
reason with this type of mental and moral 
pervert. Its animus is not to know the 
truth and to do right, but to make its 
point. Its logic is so shallow and its 
morals so hollow that serious argument 
with it would be profitless. A question 
of fact is involved, however. A state 
ment of it, and a testimony concerning 
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it, may not be out of place with the gen- 
eral public. It is a question about which 
more than one man has permitted him- 
self to make gratuitous assertions and 
to cultivate still more unwarranted im- 
pressions. Are the members of the 
University of Chicago faculties com- 
promising with industrial iniquity? Are 
they condoning business wrongs? Are 
they justifying an indefensible code of 
ethics? Is the moral atmosphere of their 
lecture rooms contaminated by partner- 
ship with evil? Unless there is good 
evidence that these things are so, it is 
immoral morality of a very low grade to 
spread accusations of them as tho they 
were facts. No logical constructions in 
the minds of a priori reasoners can 
justify assertions, when truth is to be 
had for the asking that refutes the as- 
sertions. For obvious reasons I may 
claim without apology that I am a com- 
petent witness on these questions. 

It must be observed that the sophistry 
of these immoral moralists begins by 
jumbling together two things which are 
entirely distinct. They first assert that 
the Standard Oil Company is bad, and 
then they assert that the University of 
Chicago condones its badness. I hold no 
brief for the Standard Oil Company, and 
what I am saying has no bearing, direct- 
ly or indirectly, on the former proposi- 
tion. The second proposition purports 
to state a fact about matters upon which 
no one can have more intimate informa- 
tion than my own. I know the assump- 
tion to be false, both in letter and in 
spirit. It is responsible neither to logic 
nor to morals. It apes the judicial form, 
but its actual character is that of 
scurrilous abuse. 

To make this clear it may be well-to 
start with a previous question of princi- 
ple. Supposing that the Standard Oil 
Company were proved legally and moral- 
ly guilty, without extenuating circum- 
stances, upon every count of every in- 
dictment that has ever been drawn 
against it; would it be moral to accept 
money from it for educational purposes? 
Like almost every other question of 
practical morals, the answer depends 
upon circumstances. Under one set of 
circumstances it certainly would be im- 
moral to accept such money for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. If thecompany intended 
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to continue the wrongs, if the money 
were virtually a bribe to buy off fighters 
against the wrongs, if it purchased ac- 
complices with wrong, or defenders of 
wrong, acceptance of it would be corrup- 
tion for which there is no excuse in 
ethics. It would probably be better for 
the world, on the whole, to sink such 
money in the depths of the sea, than to 
use it as a corruption fund. Our immoral 
moralists always beg the question at just 
this point. They assume first the guilt of 
the giver; second, an implied bargain 
with the receiver to lend his aid in mak- 
ing the wrong seem right. In reality, the 
professors of the University of Chicago 
would be no more likely to justify a 
wrong committed by the Standard Oil 
Company than one committed by the 
Mayor of the city or the Governor of 
the State. They would certainly feel 
bound in either case to distinguish be- 
tween their right of private judgment 
and their liberty of public proclamation. 
They know that their position in some 
cases lends weight to their words which 
their strictly individual utterances would 
not possess; and they would be very re- 
luctant to assume the réle of judges upon 
questions of fact on which they would 
seldom be in a position to obtain adequate 
evidence. They would be still more re- 
luctant to go back of discovered facts to 
raise questions of motive and moral 
character, which known facts could not 
possibly settle. 

On the other hand, if no such collusion 
in wrong is expressed or understood or 
implied between giver and receiver, if 
the latter is not in any way bound to call 
wrong right, if he does not surrender his 
liberty to discharge any duty which 
belongs to him in defeating wrong, ac- 
ceptance of the money and use of it for 
good purposes is not only permissible but 
obligatory. The money is in the world. 
It is the accumulation of precious human 
effort. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that its possessors have no moral 
right to it, that it has come into their 
hands by unjust means, would the wrong 
of destroying it altogether be preferable 
to use of it for desirable public ends? 
No human arithmetic might be able to 
tell how absolute justice would distribute 
the money. Every dollar of it devoted 
to the higher service of society would 
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probably go further toward restoring a 
just balance than any other conceivable 
method of auditing the accounts. Not 
to use the money for promoting human 
progress, if the alternative offered, would 
simply be committing a peculiarly stupid 
new wrong, with no possible effect upon 
any previous ones. 

Now as to the facts. It should be said 
in the fitst place, as was hinted above, 
that one article is common to the ethical 
codes of all universities—namely, no 
professor has the same liberty to estimate 
the moral character of public men that 
he has to pass judgment upon their acts. 
Time was when the minister was ex- 
pected to announce in his funeral dis- 
course whether the deceased had gone 
to heaven or hell. The clergy no longer 
have that prerogative, and it has not 
passed over to college professors. It is 
within our province to discuss the quali- 
ties and tendencies of actions and pro- 
grams and policies, and to show why 
they should be promoted or opposed. It 
is our business to show why some men 
must be denounced and restrained, while 


others should be applauded and encour- 


aged. It is not our business to give in- 
dividuals a rating in the moral scale in 
any other than this external way. The 
reason is that we do not know, and can- 
not know, and we read ourselves out of 
scientific ranks if we pretend to know. 
We may have evidence to justify us, for 
example, in declaring that Mr. Croker 
or Mr. Baer is a dangerous citizen, and 
it may be our duty to combat with all our 
might the political and industrial ideas 
that they represent ; but we are not likely 
to have evidence that would justify us 
in pronouncing upon the moral quality of 
the motives of either. If we feel called 
upen to censor the personal character of 
prominent men, a university chair is not 
our appropriate sphere of usefulness. 
This limitation applies to our treatment 
of individuals, whether they are rich or 
poor, whether they have given money to 
education or not. It would restrain a 
professor in any of our State universities 
from pronouncing upon the character of 
Russell Sage, just as distinctly as it 
would enjoin a Yale professor from dis- 
secting the character of the Vanderbilts. 
It forbids me to impugn the motives of 
the immoral moralists whom I have in 
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mind, but it does not forbid me to cail 
a spade a spade in showing the vicious- 
ness of their acts. 

In the second place, there need be no 
concealment of the fact that a professor 
in the University of Chicago might as 
well beat the air as give the public the 
benefit of any opinions he may have about 
the Standard Oil Company. If he should 
say anything in its favor, it would have 
worse than no weight. The majority 
would say: “ Of course, that’s what he’s 
paid for!” If he should say anything 
to its discredit, the same public would 
say: “ That’s a blind. He doesn’t mean 
it. He’s been told to say it as a bluff!” 
Any man who felt that his mission in 
life was either to attack or to defend the 
Standard Oil Company would soon dis- 
cover that, as a member of the University 
of Chicago faculty, the public would not 
take him seriously. The vocation of 
apologist or agitator for or against the 
Standard Oil Company is closed against 
him by the necessities of the case. If 
any man in the University of Chicago 
faculty hears the inward monitor telling 
him he ought to be a prosecuting at- 
torney, bringing the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to justice or to destruction, retain- 
ing his present innocuous place is selling 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. So 
far as I am aware, those alternatives 
have never been presented to one of our 
number. I presume the reason is that 
no man with a sense of humor can im- 
agine that he is equally responsible for 
all the problems of the world. Some men 
ought to take the lead in seeing that the 
Standard Oil Company does not get too 
strong. Circumstances entirely inde- 
pendent of relations with the University 
have made it probable that our greatest 
usefulness to the world is likely to be in 
another direction. 

In the third place, after all these things 
are said, no one in possession of the 
facts, if he is competent to form an opin- 
ion, can find any confirmation of the 
charges which our immoral moralists 
have spread. In the instruction and 
research of faculty and students in the 
University of Chicago, the Standard Oil 
Company is an industrial phenomenon 
just like any other, say the Western 
Union, the Morgan ship combine, or the 
Panama Canal. We have no way of deal- 
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ing with the one which is not equally a 
matter of course with the others. Neither 
baiting nor whitewashing is our affair 
in any case. The chief teaching function 
of a university is not to supply students 
with opinions, but to train them in the 
methods of thought which must be em- 
ployed in reaching valid opinions. Every 
university must deal with the principles 
of thinking which apply in every depart- 
ment of human interest. It would be as 
impossible to avoid investigating the 
questions connected with capitalism as to 
drop chemistry from the university cur- 
riculum. By the time students get to 
close study of industrial questions they 
know whether their professors are facing 
difficulties fairly or whether they are 
hedging. In our era of free thought, the 
censorship of the students is guaranty 
enough that university instructors will 
tackle social problems honestly. I have 
no reason to believe that there is any dif- 
ference between the University of Chi- 
cago and the other large institutions in 
frankness of discussing every phase of 
ethical questions. We study trusts jus: 
as objectively as our botanists study 
flowers or our zodlogists animals. It 
need not be said that the differences in 
the various cases -are due to differences 
in means of getting the facts, not in de- 
grees of desire to know the whole truth. 
We analyze the workings of capitalistic 
organization precisely as we do our 
tariff or taxation or currency system. A 
professor may not say all that he thinks, 
but it would soon go hard with him if 
he should try to keep his students from 
knowing what anybody else thinks, and 
he is bound to do his best to show them 
where all available information in his 
department may be had. No better illus- 
tration occurs to me than the following: 
The first copy of Henry D. Lloyd’s 
“ Wealth versus Commonwealth ”’ sold in 
Chicago was sent on my order. As soon 
as it was delivered I devoted a forenoon 
to it, marking the most effective passages. 
The same afternoon I spent two hours 
reading those passages to my graduate 
class. My comments were to this effect: 
“ This is obviously an ex parte argument. 
I have never yet heard of a case that did 
not have two sides. In my judgment 
the Standard Oil Company owes it to 
itself and to the public to present the case 


from its own point of view. Meanwhile 
this book is at your disposal, and a copy 
will also be put in the departmental 
library. In its proper order in our course 
we shall return to the subject. Our 
business will be, not to pass upon the 
ethical quality of the motives which 
actuate this trust or any other trust, but 
to discover if possible to what extent our 
present corporation laws secure or fail 
to secure the rights of all the interests 
affected.” I fancy that substantially the 
same incident occurred in every uni- 
versity in the country. I do not see how 
more can be asked, and it is as silly as it 
is immoral for the pseudo-moralists to 
charge that any university offers less. 
At the last meeting of the American 
Economic Association a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission led a 
debate with the vice-president of a great 
railroad on the relations between the rail- 
roads and the law. Several university 
professors followed, each, if I remember 
correctly, opposing the railroad repre- 
sentative and supporting the positions of 
the commissioner. The debate was an 
attempt to elicit facts and to reach a just 
interpretation of the facts. It was a 
splendid illustration of what is constantly 
going on in spirit in every university in 
the country. Attempts are made to ascer- 
tain all that can be said for itself by each 
clashing interest, and then to form judg- 
ments about the relative strength of the 
claims. Neither professors nor students 
are advocates or agitators; they are in- 
vestigators. If they can get ex parte 
statements from representatives of con- 
flicting interests, they are glad to consider 
them, and to discover if possible how 
such evidences should weigh in a just 
estimate of the whole situation. There 
is probably no place in the world where 
every conceivable question of justice is 
considered more frankly, or dispassion- 
ately, or on a higher level of principle, 
than in our American universities. Sons 
of rich men and of poor men together 
temporarily forget their class bias, and 
study mooted questions from the stand- 
point of human interests in general. To 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 
there is no university in the country in 
which this situation is more clearly pre- 
sented than in the University of Chicago. 
I have yet to learn of the first case of a 
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student who has left us, after either a 
longer or a shorter stay, with the im- 
pression that we are limited by any 
meretricious restrictions in our dealings 
with social questions. On the contrary, 
students have time after time come to 
me, with the air of persons withdrawing 
an accusation, and have volunteered the 
testimony: “This is the most demo- 
cratic place I was ever in.” 

If any member of the University of 
Chicago faculty fails in any way to do his 
proper work as a scholar and a citizen, 
let him be held up to public disapproval 
as he deserves. If any student detects 
a professor evading any part of his whole 
duty, either in private conversation or in 
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his official instruction, in treating all 
questions of public morality that fall 
within his province, let the evidence be 
cited and let the offender be condemned 
in accordance with the seriousness of 
his fault. Until there is some shadow of 
evidence that delinquencies of this sort 
occur, the standard of public morality 
would be raised by cessation of irre- 
sponsible attacks. Gratuitous impeach- 
ment of character destroys the chief 
security of morality. No exception to 
the principle palliates assaults upon a 
body of scholars who seem to compare 
favorably with others of their class in 
attempting conscientiously to discharge 
their duties to society. 

Cuicaco, Itt. 


Recent Spanish-American History 
By Emilio Castelar 


[This article is made up from some of the most interestingcorrespondence of the late Emilio Cas- 
telar, the famous Spanish author, editor, orator and statesman,with his close friend, Don Adolfo Calzado, 


of the Spanish Senate. 
days that ended in the independence of Cuba. 


The ietters are all devoted to Spanish-American topics, especially to the stormy 
Castelar was always a great friend of the United 


States, but he could not forgive us for going to the aid of Cuba, and died almost of a broken heart in 


the midst of the conflict.—Ep1TOoR.] 


Maprip, November Ist, 1879. 

Here the question of Cuba is going 
very badly, everything tending to show 
that it is the insuperable stumbling-block 
of the Monarchy. To-day I saw Alejan- 
dro Llorente, whose great influence in 
politics you know, and whose talents you 
must appreciate at their true value, and 
he suggested (tremble!) theidea of aban- 
doning the island. What conservatives! 
They are as blind as the demagog. If 
they had left it to me, who liberated in 
one single speech thirty-five thousand 
slaves of Porto Rico, I should have 
solved the question of Cuba in three 
years, as I solved in three weeks the 
question of the “ Virginius,” * and we 
should not be now in this lamentable po- 
sition. You will call me vain, but I tell 
you that I consider it a calamity for my 
country not to have maintained my Gov- 
ernment three or four vears. 





*The American schooner which, in 1873, was 
captured by the Spaniards while conveying fili- 
busters to Cuba during the 1868-’78 uprising. At 
that moment Castelar was President of the short- 
lived Spanish Republit. 


Maprip, December 29th, 1884. 

Our politics are in a muddle and Cano- 
vas very much ina mess. His agents— 
there are more than one—are undermin- 
ing him. For two thousand dollars the 
entire text of the treaty with the United 
States has been wired to the Times of 
New York, when Foster * himself had 
undertaken to act as Government mes- 
senger to carry it to Washington, so that 
its contents’ should not leak out. This 
has caused a scandal of the sort that 
causes governments to fall. To-day I re- 
ceived the visit of the Chargé d’Affaires, 
who told me that this revelation might 
wreck the treaty, much as it is indis- 
pensable for our great colony. 


Maprip, February roth, 1894. 

I am every day more busy. On the 
eve of fulfilling old engagements I have 
set about publishing a second volume of 
the “ Discovery of America,” or rather 
the “ Conquest,” in which our country 
. oo John W. Foster, then U. S. Minister to 
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shines most and displays with greatest 
brilliancy her genius and her character, 
her supernatural foresight and her sov- 
ereign will. When this volume is fin- 
ished I will begin the “History of 
Spain” from the beginning. I have 
great cause for satisfaction. All the 
copies of the “ Discovery of America ” 
were disposed of in one year. The sales 
have given me some twelve thousand 
duros, net. If I had not had such gaps 
to fill up and such arrears, not yet at an 
end, this would get me out of my 
troubles. But I cannot deny that my 
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financial position has greatly improved. 
It had become very serious owing to my 
not being able to devote myself to my 
private affairs, for all the time of this 
poor day-laborer was taken up with lib- 
erty, democracy, the country, now estab- 
lished on a firm basis, as the future will 
prove. Not until the day of my death 
will anybody know how much I have 
done for this, our country. 
Js 


Maprip, January roth, 1896. 

The newspapers have taken up arms 
against Martinez Campos in a terrible 
manner. But I think it impossible to 
replace him. I think more; I do not be- 
lieve there is a separatist party in Cuba 
and that if the Government and its policy 
are conducted here with a little common 
sense, no catastrophe can happen there. 
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Maprip, March 19th, 1896. 

It may be that old age destroys all 
hope and darkens the whole horizon; but 
certain it is that the state of our country 
has never seemed to me so sad as at pres- 
ent. Having become accustomed to a 
policy of peace and liberty, now we are 
attacked on all sides by war and discord. 
I wished to take an active part in this 
crisis, where the cause and motive of a 
position are misunderstood and where all 
the watchfulness and none of the advan- 
tages fell to my lot. I sent a cablegram 
which made much noise and which you 
will have seen; I made a memorandum, 
fragments of which have come out in 
the New York World, the organ of the 
President; I received patriotic commit- 
tees from Mexico, which have worked 
miracles, such as offering a thousand 
mules, a million pesetas and a ship. But 
I am not well supported, and this pro- 
longation of the war seems to me a pro- 
longation of sad suffering. 


& 


Maprip, April 22d, 1896. 

And so Canovas brings in a Cortes in 
which the opposition counts a hundred 
and forty, to face which there is a major- 
ity of alluvion, of which Romero, with 
his anxieties and ambitions, forms the 
greater part. For this reason I think the 
new Cortes is destined to last the time 
that the Cortes of 1870 to 1873 lasted, 
when we were accustomed to speak not 
of the opening and shutting of one’s 
eyes, but of the opening and shutting of 
the Cortes. But this is nothing com- 
pared to the American question. The 
council seems favorable to Cuban auton- 
omy. The Government has issued the 
order to speak in this sense in every di- 
rection, after having conferred confiden- 
tially with Tetuan,* and after having 
drawn up a note which you will read but 
will not in any way divulge until the final 
note is exactly decided upon. Thought- 
less people will begin to set on foot all 
sorts of proposals. On its side the Gov- 
ernment will refuse all reforms, justify- 
ing their refusal by the horror of taxes, 
and in the end we shall meet with an ir- 
remediable catastrophe in the Antilles. 
The only thing ‘o do was to increase 


—- of Foreign Affairs, who has recently 
ed, 
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taxation and to keep ahead of the needs. 
All this ought to have been done long 
ago, especially as we have an example in 
Porto Rico of the good effects of this 
plan. In the whole world there is no- 
body who considers the United States in 
the right; but also there is no one who 
does not advise us to adopt a liberal 
régime. We owe it to the Antilles, and 
we are obliged to take the lead in the 
question of taxes. The protectionist and 
the reactionary régimes have worked our 
destruction in Cuba. 


& 


Maprip, June 20th, 1896. 

You find me here with one foot in the 
stirrup to start for England. But there 
is the greatest difficulty in deciding the 
day on account of the very sad state of 
our country, weighed down with the 
quarrel of the two generals, with the dis- 
agreement between Pidal and Romero, 
between Romero and Elduayen himself, 
and with the terrible news from Cuba, 
where things have been brought to such 
a pass that we cannot advance a step, and 
with the coming of the spring rains we 
shall have completely lost any advantages 
we may have gained during the winter 
campaign. We all fear an approaching 
cataclysm; all fear this danger will find 
me outside the kingdom. If toward the 
end of June and during the first days of 
July the horizon clears all will be well 
and we will start. 

The political situation grows worse 
every day. Canovas does not want to re- 
main in the Government, and Sagasta 
does not want to take office. From Cuba 
no good news comes nor can come. The 
Cortes maintain the Conservatives in 
power solely from fear of the next elec- 
tions. 

The financial position is not as ‘bad as 
the political. Altho we spend much the 
country provides for everything. The 
termination of the lease of the mines 
and the renewal of the contract with the 
tobacco monopoly provide for all the 
wants of the moment, because the milch- 
cow of a land like ours is inexhaustible. 
But the political horizon is very black. 
The former faith in Canovas is lost, as 
also the hope in Sagasta. The two gov- 
erning parties are equally wounded and 
sick. 
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San SEBASTIAN, July 20th, 1896. 

I was not able to go to England. 
When I planned this journey I could not 
imagine that the Cortes would assemble 
for June and July, to discuss in such hot 
months the Message to the Throne. Al- 
tho I do not intend to speak, nor even to 
attend the sittings of the Cortes—this, 
like all my resolutions, is irrevocable— 
still the Cuban question revives that of 
the “ Virginius,” and having assumed on 
that occasion so weighty a burden, I feel 
obliged to defend myself and am not in 
a position to omit doing so, even if there 
was no other reason than devotion to the 
belief of my old age and long career. 

& 


Maprip, October 21st, 1896. 

Every day I pray to God to let me die 
under the existing régime, since the pud- 
ding of the Republic would not be the 
same as the dry crust of a republican 
government attacked by innumerable 
hostile forces. But for some time God 
has not listened to my prayers. If you 
reflect on our woes you will see the im- 
possibility of remedy. Since we aban- 
doned a peace policy and began the Me- 
lilla war through the fault of Lopez 
Dominguez and Moret, Spain is lost. 
For this reason you perceive I say noth- 
ing either about Cuba or about the Phil- 
ippines. For love of my country I spoke 
when I feared a war with the United 
States. But desiring that her total in- 
tegrity be preserved, and offering up at 
her altar all the sacrifices possible, the 
most terrible and painful for me, that of 
my speech and pen, I do not wish to say 
anything which may be turned to the 
advantage of the two greatest enemies of 
our empire, the negro of Cuba and the 
monk of the Philippines. The Cuban ne- 
gro, through Comillas, is in league with 
the Jesuits, and the Philippine monk, 
through Pidal, with Neo-Catholicism. 
Do you think a cause can prosper at the 
bottom of which lurk these two elements? 
I do not think so, unless the country 
warits to live with its vices, like the hen 
with her pip. Canovas reaps the harvest 
of his errors. He could not possess more 
oratorical genius, more strength of will, 
greater energy. But what is will without 
a holy motive, without a just aim? 
Canovas has sent out troops and more 
troops. His firmness astonishes Europe 
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and America. He is displaying at the 
end of his life more energy and strength 
than when he was young. All this is 
especially true when you compare him 
to the leader of the Liberals, who has re- 
tired to Avila like a penitent and without 
confiding in his friends. But Canovas 
has never believed in the ideal, never in 
justice. ed 


SAN SEBASTIAN, August 5th, 1897. 
The state of the country keeps me 


much distressed. This war devouring us 
as by slow consumption, this ruin ap- 
proaching with alarming rapidity, the 
people’s state of mind so restless, civil 
strife between opposite temperaments 
every day growing more acute, the diffi- 
culty of a solution, the probability of a 
catastrophe, deprive me of sleep and ap- 
petite to such an extent that I am losing 
my spirits and I have the gloomiest pre- 
sentiments. 


Brain Development and Mental Capacity 
By Livingston Farrand, A M., M.D. 


Proressor OF ANTHRCPOLOGY IN CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[We have asked Professor Farrand, as a specially competent anthropologist, to give our readers the 
substance of the latest investigations as to the vexed question whether their brain capacity or struc- 
ture makes the less developed races essentially and necessarily inferior to the more advanced Cau- 
casian race. It will be seen that no conclusive evidence yet appears.—EpI1TOoR.] 


HE question of how far the size and 
complexity of the brain can be re- 
garded as a mark of the intel- 

lectual capacity of its owner is ever pres- 
ent and ever baffling, and assurance in its 
answer is almost always directly pro- 
portional to ignorance of the facts. 

Careful investigation of the points 
which may lead to its solution, however, 
is not wanting, and hand in hand with 
the popular discussion of the social and 
racial problems which it underlies ap- 
pears an increasing scientific interest in 
the anatomical and anthropological as- 
pects of the question which is distinctly 
encouraging. 

The difficulties to be met in the inquiry 
are, however, very great, for, in addition 
to lack of knowledge as to the most 
fundamental principles involved, there 
are so many complicating factors to be 
considered that a conservative attitude, 
to say the least, is at present a necessity. 
At the same time, in the long discussion 
which the question has aroused, certain 
points have become fairly clear, and at 
this time, when the practical difficulties 
of race problems demand treatment, it 
may be worth while to take stock of our 
knowledge. 

First of all, with regard to the general 
problem it is agreed that no principle ap- 
plicable to individuals can be taid down. 
Inspection of a brain, no matter how mi- 


nute, will not permit a legitimate infer- 
ence as to the intellectual status of its 
owner. This does not mean that there 
is no correlation between the two, but 
simply that we do not know where it lies 
or how it is to be determined. Granting, 
as is generally assumed, that mental ac- 
tion is conditioned by brain activity, it 
is ceriainly reasonable to suppose that a 
correlation between the two exists, and 
if consciousness were the sole function of 
the brain it ought to be a comparatively 
easy task to arrive at certain criteria for 
determining the relation between the two 
activities. The problem is, however, by 
no means so simple, for besides its func- 
tion as a condition of mind the brain is 
also a controlling organ for innumerable 
strictly bodily activities and must have 
corresponding correlations. It can be 
shown, for example, that in man at least 
the size of the brain is almost directly 
proportional to the size, particularly the 
stature, of the body, and within the last 
few months have appeared statistics 
which indicate that it tends to increase 
in size with muscular development ir- 
respective of stature. Consequently, to 
infer that a man with a brain weight of 
46 ounces will be mentally inferior to one 
with a brain of 53 would be absurd on 
the face of it unless the bodily develop- 
ments of the two were taken into ac- 
count. But even recognizing this factor, 
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the inference would be unsafe, for the 
observations on record which directly 
contradict such a principle are so numer- 
ous as entirely to prevent its application 
to single cases. In other words, if we 
can use the principle at all it has been 
proven beyond peradventure that we can- 
not speak of individuals, but must deal 
with groups and with groups of large 
size. 

In any homogeneous community where 
the average brain weight of males is, say, 
49% ounces, if a thousand men with 
brain weights of 53 be compared with a 
thousand with brain weight of 46 and 
the physical proportions of the groups 
be corresponding, it is possible, but by 
no means certain, that the average mental 
capacity of the former would surpass 
that of the latter. But even such an in- 
ference would be based upon very scanty 
and insufficient evidence. 

It is commonly agreed that a factor 
of as much or more importance than 
mere weight is that of complexity of 
structure. The chief functioning portion 
of the brain is the cortex, or surface 


layer, or gray matter, as it is often called ; 
and the extent or amount of this cortex 
will depend, of course, upon the number 
of folds into which it is thrown as well 


as upon the thickness of the layer. Now 
while very careful examinations have 
been made upon the complexity of the 
fissuration in civilized brains and a few 
trustworthy microscopic studies of the 
cellular structure of the cortex are avail- 
able, so far as the work bears upon the 
problem in hand it has hardly been be- 
gun. The investigation of this factor 
with respect to different races is absolute- 
ly necessary, but is, of course, a task of 
stupendous proportions and only to be 
carried out by a wide-reaching ¢o-opera- 
tion in different parts of the world, a co- 
operation which has thus far not been 
inaugurated. It is evident, then, that in 
approaching the question in its applica- 
tion to racial differences we must confess 
at the outset to a lack of any definite and 
certain knowledge as to the fundamental 
facts upon which legitimate conclusions 
must necessarily be based. 

Some progress has been made, never- 
theless, and it will be worth while to 
glance at such material as we have in 
hand and consider the possibilities, if not 
the probabilities, of the evidence, 
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To the popular mind it will doubtless 
seem strange that, considering its impor- 
tance, the anatomical knowledge of the 
brains of peoples of admittedly lower cul- 
ture is as scanty as it is; but the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of procuring 
this information are almost insuperable 
and it can only be gathered in the most 
fragmentary form. For example, there is 
not a single authentic record known to 
the writer of a scientific examination of 
a North American Indian brain, notwith- 
standing the time that these tribes have 
been in contact with our civilization and 
under careful scrutiny in many directions. 
Here and there among savage races iso- 
lated studies have been made, but in 
nearly every case upon single brains or 
upon so small a number that generaliza- 
tion is forbidden. Of this class may be 
mentioned reports on South American 
Indians and Fuegians, Australians, Pa- 
puans, Polynesians and Eskimos. 

With regard to negroes the most im- 
portant study is one based upon observa- 
tions made upon the brains of negro sol- 
diers in our Civil War, which is fairly 
extensive and has been much quoted. 
The complexity of the brain was not con- 
sidered in this report, but the weights 
seem to have been fairly accurately de- 
termined. There are in addition to this 
a few scattered observations on African 
natives which tend to support the gen- 
eral results gained in America. 

In many of these cases the value of the 
evidence is diminished by differences of 
method used by the observers, which 
make comparison dangerous, and in 
some cases obvious inexactness in the 
observations themselves vitiates results. 

Quite recently excellent studies on 
Chinese and Japanese brains have be- 
come available and have added materially 
to our knowledge. 

Failing to examine the actual brain, 
anthropologists have for years been 
measuring the capacities of the skulls of 
savages wherever they could be obtained, 
for of course there is a certain correla- 
tion between the size of the brain and 
that of the bony case which contains it, 
and it is upon the results thus gained 
that most of the generalizations with 
which we are familiar have been based. 
In no field of anatomical investigation, 
however, is accuracy more difficult to ob- 
tain than in the determination of cram! 












capacities, and as a consequence nowhere 
is uniformity of method more necessary ; 
yet it is precisely here that lack of uni- 
formity is most noticeable and therefore 
comparison of results most dangerous. 
Further, when the exact relation existing 
between the size of the brain and the 
capacity of the skull came to be more 
closely examined it was found to be most 
variable, and that age, sex and cause of 
death were complicating factors to which 
hitherto no attention had been paid. For 
example the brain more nearly fills the 
skull in the child than in the adult and in 
the female than the male; and, more dis- 
turbing than all, in some cases the vol- 
ume of the brain may be less than that 
of the cavity of the skull by over 30 per 
cent. of the latter. In short, the value of 
this evidence has come to be regarded as 
less than it was once considered to be, 
but still to a certain extent significant. 
In a general way it may be said to bear 
out the observations on the actual brains. 

Taking all these facts and factors into 
account, are there then any truths which 
emerge from which one may safely argue 
regarding racial differences? Truly, the 
results are meager. We are probably 
justified in saying that, anatomically, the 
brains of negroid races are somewhat 
less developed than those of Europeans. 
But even here, where the difference is 
probably more marked than anywhere 
else, a little reflection shows the compara- 
tive insignificance of the distinction. 
Upon tabulating the available material 
and observing the variability in the brain 
weights, for instance, in each group, it is 
seen at once that the majority of the 
brains of both groups coincide, or fall 
within the same limits. The most that 
can be said is that the European series 
will show more very large brains than 
the negroid, and the negroid series more 
very small brains than the Europeans. 

In other words, while there probably 
is an actual difference, the difference is 
slight, and it would be rash to regard it as 
of much importance in any psychological 
or sociological application. 

More recent examinations of primitive 
brains which have been made with ex- 
treme care and accuracy, as, for example, 
on Eskimo and Lapp material, tend to 
minimize this difference still further. 
The Eskimo even shows a brain weight 
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and development well above the average 
of whites. Here again, however, the ma- 
terial is too scanty to permit generaliza- 
tion. 

If we admit a real difference between 
the brains of Europeans and negroes, as 
well as between their cultural develop- 
ments, and attempt an intermediate grad- 
ing of the other races of the world by 
anatomical features, and compare such a 
series with one based upon degrees of 
culture, we see at once the failure of cor- 
respondence and the absurdity of the rea- 
soning. The Eskimo ranking above the 
Japanese and the Patagonian above the 
Hindu are enough to show the falsity of 
the method. Of course further informa- 
tion might reduce the discrepancy, but it 
is doubtful. 

With regard to the question in hand, 
then, we are forced to regard the evi- 
dence from anatomy as negative, and any 
amateur dogmatism purporting to be 
based on scientific data must be put aside 
as unwarranted and unsafe. 

The view-point of anthropologists has 
tended to shift somewhat in these later 
days and at present it is the psychological 
aspect of the question which is occupying 
the focus of attention. 

Culture in general is, of course, a men- 
tal expression of the people who possess 
it. It is agreed by all that degrees of cul- 
ture exist. In other words, the mind of 
man manifests itself in action in different 
ways in different groups. Psychological- 
ly and sociologically the racial problem 
rests upon the explanation of these dif- 
ferences of mental manifestation. Two 
lines of reasoning are open. The differ- 
ences depend either upon inherent differ- 
ences of mental capacity or are due to 
influences of environment, using that 
term in its broadest sense. Either the 
savage represents a lower stage of men- 
tal development than his civilized relative 
or he does not. The answer to the ques- 
tion presented is not easy. If there be a 
difference of mental capacity it may have 
as a physical accompaniment a difference 
of development of the brain, which has 
been shown above to be not demonstra- 
ble. We are bound then to examine the 
psychological evidence independently to 
see where it may lead, and the task be- 
comes one for the ethnologist. The dis- 
cussion of this inquiry does not fall with- 
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in the scope of the present paper, but it 
is interesting to note that the trend of 
authoritative opinion is distinctly in the 
direction of minimizing the degree of 
difference of mental capacity between 
savage and civilized man and regarding 
the mental gap as more apparent than 
real and due rather to experience and 
training than to innate factors. To para- 
phrase a recent writer, it is rather a ques- 


tion of mental contents than of mental 
capacities. 

If this view be correct its practical 
significance cannot be overestimated. 
Suffice it to say that in this field as well 
as in the one discussed above dogmatism 
is at present out of place and a cautious 
conservatism the only attitude warranted 
by the facts at our command. 

New Yorx City, 


New Crimes and Punishments 


By Samuel J. Barrows 


CoMMISSIONER FOR THE UNITED STATES ON THE INTERNATIONAL Prison ComMISSION 


HE curiosities of law-making are as 
singular in their way as those of 
law-breaking. It is strangely curi- 

ous, for instance, that the people of 
China should have been the unconscious 
and indirect cause of making a most 
notable change during the last year in 
the criminal legislation of the State of 
Kentucky. For it is owing to the rela- 
tions which Kentucky now holds to the 
people of China that this State has passed 
the severest law concerning trespass that 
has yet been enacted on the statute books 
of any of our States. Hitherto the 
trespasser on private property, the man 
who, without permission, invades an 
orchard or a garden, whether on foot or 
horseback, is regarded as a misdemean- 
ant; but Kentucky has determined to 
brand him as a felon and to send him to 
prison for from one to three years. 
Hitherto that State has been content with 
fences of any suitable material four and 
a half feet high, or with broad ditches 
flanked by low fences; but the fences 
hereafter to be erected against the felo- 
nious trespasser are to be seven feet high, 
whether of wire, board, picket or stone. 

And all this means that a new industry 
has been introduced into the mountains 
of Kentucky by the establishment of gin- 
seng gardens. The ginseng is a small 
aromatic plant, which is regarded with 
a superstitious veneration by the Chinese 
on account of its supposedly curative 
properties. Its virtues are presumed to 
verge on the miraculous. Inasmuch as 
China cultivates the superstition, Ken- 
tucky has determined to cultivate the 


plant. This does not mean the advent 
of a new medical cult in Kentucky, but 
that some of its enterprising farmers 
have an eye to business. A limited sup- 
ply in China raised prices to a fabulous 
hight, not rivaling the tulip mania in 
Holland, but still sending up ginseng 
root to $60 a pound. At present the 
wholesale price in the New York market 
is $7 a pound, and at that rate it would 
yield a good profit. In order to protect 
it under cultivation a new trespass law 
has been framed. In addition to the pre- 
scription of a seven-foot fence, which 
seems to ke somewhat prohibitive in itself 
and which only a blue ribboned Ken- 
tucky hunter could take without scraping 
the soil from his hoofs, a mystic sign- 
board on the premises (12 x 24 inches) 
must contain the laconic word “ Posted.” 
To the eastern poacher this single word 
would be something of an enigma, but in 
Kentucky it is the customary form of 
notice that hunting is prohibited. In the 
east the trespasser is warned not to tres- 
pass under penalty of the law. In Ken- 
tucky this single word is the terse sur- 
vival, I suppose, of a common legal re- 
quirement that notice against trespass 
“shall be posted.” 

Thus, without knowing it, the Chinese 
are the indirect cause of another exclu- 
sion act—this time for their own benefit. 
How the eyes of the Chinamen who are 
confined for some months in the jails of 
our frontier for trespass on the soil of the 
United States will twinkle with malicious 
satisfaction when they learn that the sa- 
cred plant of China has rendered the 
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NEW CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 


sacred soil of Kentucky inviolable, and 
that the Kentucky huntsman who enters 
such a garden without permission must 
be excluded from Kentucky society for 
from one to three years and stigmatized 
as a felon! 

If we shall notice during the next year 
a large migration from Kentucky to 
Rhode Island, the reason will not be far 
to seek; for, while Kentucky was passing 
a law making trespass a felony, Rhode 
Island was engaged in passing one pro- 
viding that the penalty for trespassing 
on land where “ notice was posted,” for 
purposes of shooting and fishing or trap- 
ping, should be twenty dollars. But the 
new immigrant from Kentucky will find 
that Rhode Island does not mean to be 
trifled with in matters of malicious mis- 
chief, for it has increased its $20 fine for 
this offense to $100 and made the im- 
prisonment a year, instead of three 
months. 

After having reviewed the legislation 
of the forty-five States for the last year 
with special reference to the tendencies 
of criminal legislation, I am in better 
position to answer a question often 
raised, Is crime increasing? For want 
of any comparative statistics in the 
United States, it is extremely difficult to 
say whether criminals or wrongdoers are 
increasing with reference to the popula- 
tion, inasmuch as so much depends upon 
the vigilance of the police and the exist- 
ence of the county fee system. In some 
of our States, notably New York, there 
has been a remarkable decrease in the 
prison population. But if we cannot say 
the criminals are multiplying, we can say 
with great positiveness that statutory 
crimes are multiplying from year to year 
in the United States. Every State legis- 
lature is a law-making factory and the 
yearly product is pretty large. Dr. Ar- 
thur Cleveland Hall in his able book on 
“ Crime and Social Progress ” very prop- 
erly maintains that as society advances 
the categories of crime must increase. 
Thus as social and civic relations multi- 
ply, the standard of propriety and good 
conduct and of social protection is con- 
stantly raised. When such new laws are 
rigidly enforced we may expect an in- 
crease for the time being in the number 
of offenders until society has adjusted 
itself to the new requirements. The nu- 
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merous laws and ordinances against ex- 
pectoration furnish a simple illustration 
of this tendency to more rigid standards 
for social protection. Such statutes soon 
become educative and the moderation of 
magistrates in enforcing them has pre- 
vented a too rapid increase in the statis- 
tics of offenders. 

Many changes in criminal law, how- 
ever, are but changes in the length and 
breadth of definitions. They are con- 
cocted not to confound the criminal, but 
to confound his lawyer. The vast major- 
ity of offenders pay no attention to the 
theory and definition of the offense be- 
fore they commit it. It is after they have 
broken the law that they and their law- 
yers study to find how much protection 
they can get out of it, especially through 
the force of its construction. So a good 
deal of the annual patching and mending, 
as it relates to crimes and offenses, repre- 
sents neither reflections of public senti- — 
ment nor attempts to deter the criminal ; 
it is rather the result of judicial sparring 
and fencing in court. Lawyers who have 
dreamed that the codification and solidi- 
fying of the great mass of statute law in 
any State would thereby reduce the vol- 
ume of legislation have been doomed to 
disappointment. No sooner is a code 
fairly launched than it must be hauled 
up on the legislative dry-dock for ampli- 
fication or repair. No such catalog of 
crimes can be complete under the mer- 
curial variations of public sentiment. 

Many changes in criminal law, how- 
ever, are not changes of definition, but 
changes of penalty. Thus I find that tho 
there is a constant and gradual extension 
of the category of crimes and offenses, 
the number of new punishments increases 
faster than that of new crimes. Any dis- 
turbance of the social atmosphere, any 
marked change in ethical temperature, is 
sure to register itself very early in the 
barometer of public feeling through some 
expression which is either abhorrent or 
deterrent. The operation of a local gang 
of burglars may not only move the 
judges to impose the maximum sentence, 
but may move legislators to raise the 
maximum fixed by the law. A remark- 
able instance of this was the concurrent, 
tho unconcerted, action of twenty-four 
States, which in 1901 passed laws with 
extremely severe penalties against abduc- 
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tion. They all grew out of the abduction 
and detention for ransom of a boy ia 
Omaha, the son of rich parents. The 
crime was by no means a new one; it is 
as old-as wickedness itself and goes clear 
back to tribal society. But tho the crime 
is old, the punishments in these twenty- 
four States are essentially new. In some 
of these States the crime was not even 
recognized as such on the statute books, 
and under our system of law it is neces- 
sary to label the crime before catching 
and labeling the criminal. In 1902 five 
more States passed laws with reference 
to abduction, some of them making the 
maximum thirty years and others life im- 
prisonment. 

I have noted nine new or amended laws 
in the various States forbidding offenses 
against persons, and the tendency to 
show increased respect for the person ap- 
pears in raising the penalty in all cases 
where it has been changed. 

As to crimes against the government, 
notwithstanding the discussion which fol- 
lowed the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley and the outburst against anarchy, 
but four States have passed laws which 


grew directly out of the assassination of 
the President. In only two of these, New 
Jersey and New York, was legislation 
directly passed relating to anarchy as a 


movement or organization. In New 
York, where the crime was committed, 
criminal anarchy is now defined as the 
doctrine that organized government 
should be overthrown by force or vio- 
lence. The advocacy of such doctrine, 
either by word of mouth or by writing, is 
a felony; editors are made liable for the 
publication of anarchistic sentiments, and 
persons for participating in meetings of 
anarchists, the penalty being a five thou- 
sand dollar fine or imprisonment for ten 
years, or both. The New Jersey law is 
even more sweeping in its definition. New 
York extends its egis over Europe and 
the other continents by making it a felony 
to advocate the assassination of any offi- 
cer of any civilized state having an or- 
ganized government. 

Examples of patriotic laws which are 
purely sentimental are found in the recent 
statutes of Maryland, Ohio and Rhode 
Island, which, as the result of systematic 
agitation in various States, have forbid- 
den desecration of the United States flag 
by using it on advertisements. 
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There were passed many laws with 
reference to crimes against property. - 
Some of these, such as that of diverting 
the electric current, train robbery, the 
theft of bicycles, etc., are purely modern 
crimes in form, tho not in substance, and 
from year to year they will find recogni- 
tion in statute books until they have made 
the round of the forty-five States. 

I have no space to mention in detaii 
the great number of miscellaneous and 
minor offenses involving sanitary laws, 
building, liquor, game and labor laws, 
laws against corporations and the new 
penalties attached to them. In Ohio 
there seems to be disposition to crowd 
out automobilists and bicyclists, for they 
are now required to leave two-thirds of 
the road free instead of one-half. This 
might be regarded as a victory for the 
horse, if horseback riders were not re- 
quired to observe the same rule; so that 
it is rather a victory for the wagon. Ia 
this matter of locomotion New Jersey 
shows unexpected generosity. While in 
most States non-residents have fewer 
privileges in the way of business, hunt- 
ing, etc., than have residents and are 
obliged to pay various taxes to secure 
them, New Jersey magnanimously says 
that municipalities may require head- 
lights on vehicles at night under a five- 
dollar penalty, but that this law does not 
apply to non-residents (presumably of 
the municipality). In Massachusetts 
fines are apparently not sufficiently deter- 
rent for automobilists, and she now adds 
ten days’ imprisonment for exceeding 
speed limits. Would a cold chill run 
down the backs of the Puritans if they 
knew that Massachusetts has authorized 
the sale of ice cream on the Lord’s day, 
and also soda water and confectionery? 

Louisiana has just undertaken to grade 
misdemeanors and minor offenses and to 
fix for them maximum and minimum pen- 
alties. The result is as arbitrary there as 
elsewhere. If one section of the act did 
not prohibit the lottery business, this term 
might be properly applied to the verbal 
dice which law makers throw into the 
laws in the shape of penalty. The unit 
of value as to punishment it is as impos- 
sible to find as in other haphazard under- 
takings. Much attention is paid in the 
code to various forms of larceny. One 
form of stealing, however, has not been 
included in the definition of larceny. It 
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BUCK SIMMONS 


is that of stealing rides on railroad trains. 
In this case it is not the offender who 
takes away the property, but the property 
that takes away the offender. It is, how- 


Buck Simmons 
By Mrs. L. 


NCLE JIMMIE MORGAN is an 
illiterate Socrates who sustains 
important relations to the com- 

munity in which he lives. He has a rubi- 
cund, winter nose ; eyes that reflect a blue 
wit upon every situation, and a pair of 
short, stout legs, good naturedly bowed, 
as if the very bones in him were too 
kind to stand erect in a world so full of 
elliptical inconsistencies. For more than 
twenty years he has driven an old-fash- 
ioned stage coach across the mountains 
to and from Brasstown, which is a little 
primitive half-moon of civilization reefed 
up under the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
in North Georgia. Thus in a profession- 
al way he has acquired a sort of ham- 
string philosophy of life, made up for 
the most part of shrewd analogies be- 
tween man and beast. 

“Thar hain’t_so much difference be- 
tween a man an’ a horse as. some folks 
make out,” he remarked to me one day 
as he stepped cautiously around the hind 
legs of a handsome bay, clipping off long 
hairs, “ an’ what thar is is generally in 
favor of the horse. 

“ Now if you want to know whether a 
horse is a scrub or a thoroughbred, hit 
hain’t always jest a question of speed. I 
had an old Kentucky mare once that 
‘most any mountain filly could outrun on 
a smooth road. But when hit come to 
takin’ a fence, that old gal would go over 
like a butterfly, while them little gimlet 
tailed ponies drawed back like so many 
country crackers at a frolic. An’ hits 
the same way with men. Ordinarily one 
seems to go as well as t’other, but jest let 
Providence fling up a cross bar of fate 
unexpected, whar they have to go over 
to git whar they air goin’ on time, an’ 
you'll see the thoroughbred rar’ up an’ 
take hit like God an’ all the angels was 
behint him, while them scrubs will sneak 
under or draw off like common jack- 
asses. 
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ever, made a misdemeanor, a designation 
whose mantle of definition covers a mul- 
titude of sins. 

New Yor« City 


of Brasstown 
H. Harris 


“ Another thing most folk don’t know 
is that a man or a horse with any spirit 
or qualities is obliged to have his fling 
sometimes before you can put the bridle 
on him. Now take this bay—people 
round here telled me I was a blamed fool 
fur buyin’ him because he can kick his 
hold back straps off an’ walk ten yards 
on his h’nd legs. But if a man or a horse 
has a good sensible head worth trainin’ 
I reckon his hind legs will take care of 
themselves in the course of time. 

“To tell you the truth, sir, I bought 
him because his antics put me in mind 
o’ Squire Simmons’s boy, Buck. Fifteen 
years ago Buck was accounted the wild- 
est young colt in this valley. But now 
he is a big lawyer up yonder in Atlanta, 
workin’ jest as steady in harness as if he 
never had kicked the kneecaps offen the 
manners in this town. He never was to 
say vicious, but jest devilish. An’ if 
what I heerd a man say once about evo- 
lution is true, I hain’t a doubt that Buck’s 
first gran’daddy was a four-legged thor- 
oughbred of some kind. He carried his 
human nature around like a horse does 
his saddle, an’ hit never bothered him 
none unless somebody tried to mount an’ 
ride. Then thar was a rucus, for he 
wa’n’t no sort of a domestic animal in 
them days. He was jest a young trick 
horse in the circus ring, an’ he had the 
all firedest time you ever seen cavortin’ 
around this valley. No matter whar he 
went, whether to church or to a funeral, 
nobody felt safe so long as he was thar. 
Old Miss Polly Street used to say she 
always felt like she might be settin’ on a 
firecracker if she even seen Buck Sim- 
mons in the meetin’ house. An’ I mind 
now how he stinked out a whole picnic 
once with a skunk. I have also knowed 
him to strip off another boy’s breeches 
if he took a fancy to wear them an’ send 
the young one home to his ma in his 
shirttail. For he ‘lowed that a boy as 
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would let another fellow take the very 
breeches offen him wa’n’t fitten to war 
men’s things. That was Buck! An’ 
thar wa’n’t no headin’-him when he got 
fairly started. He had genius for doin’ 
whatever he set out to do, good or bad. 

“ Hit took all the inspiration an’ Chris- 
tian patience his pa and ma had to keep 
in sight of him, an’ strangers couldn’t 
understand him no way. I fetched a 
Yankee big bug over here one day to look 
at some timber. But Buck took a notion 
to serenade that night, an’ the next morn- 
in’ the nabob was so cussin’ mad he 
wouldn’t stay long enough to count the 
trees. He ‘lowed if he lived in this town 
he’d have the law to suppress that young 
jackass. Lord! I reckon he didn’t know 
the difference between cotton and dyna- 
mite, or he never would ’a’ thought of 
tightenin’ down Buck. Besides, Buck 
wa’n’t no jackass—never no traits of that 
blamed beast! The only trouble with 
him was that nature wa’n’t done creatin’ 
him. His faculties were scattered from 
his head to his heels, like the wits is in 
this young horse’s hind legs now, instead 
of bein’ up under his years whar they 
belongs. 

“Well, sir, Buck kept a growin’ an’ a 
goin’ on here in Brasstown until some 
old settin’ hen women took a fool notion 
to mention his shines to the preacher 
when he come over to hold the revival. 
They ‘lowed Buck was doin’ a sight of 
harm, showin’ off before t’other boys, an’ 
that they wanted him converted if 
Brother Watkins didn’t consider him al- 
ready predestined to damnation. 

“'That’s how the parson come to in- 
trust hisself with Buck Simmons’s salva- 
tion—an’ accordin’ to my notion he made 
a mistake, not that Buck didn’t need 
savin’, but I minded the accusin’ way he 
went about the job. For hit’s jest as 
foolish to blame an’ jaw at a young boy 
sinner as hit is to stand in front of a colt 
an’ try to break him in by jerkin’ the 
bridle reins an’ larrupin’ him. You air 
doin’ mighty well if you can git on his 
back an’ set thar tight enough while he 
goes buckin’ around tryin’ to fling you 
off. An’ that’s what Buck done to the 
parson. He throwed him an’ he throwed 
him hard. 

“The meetin’ had started an’ hit was 
the end of the first service. Thar was a 
big crowd, several mourners, an’ a right 


smart feelin.’ After prayin’ along in- 
definite like for them that was convicted, 
the preacher lit onto Buck Simmons by 
name. An’ I never heerd one man back- 
bite another so in all my born days! Now 
I hain’t worried with so many wild mus- 
tangs for nothin’, and I knowed in rea- 
son Brother Watkins was likely to repent 
of that prayer. An’ when I peeped up 
an’ seen Buck settin’ bolt upright on the 
back bench lookin’ like a young pink 
devil, I could mighty nigh smell his ven- 
geance. 

“T reckon Buck’s damnation would ’a’ 
been the talk of the town next day if we 
hadn’t got the word the circus was 
comin’. For we hain’t never had no cir- 
cuses in Brasstown, an’ most folks 
counted hit part of Satan’s work that 
one should fix to show thar endurin’ the 
revival. But before night the whole con- 
gregation was out on the edge of town 
watchin’ them fellows raise the tent for 
the next day’s performance. Buck was 
so peaceful an’ gal-like I ‘lowed he had 
forgot about the preacher, an’ had his 
mind fixed on them wild animals down 
thar in the canvas topped wagons. So 
hit was. But if I had knowed what for, I 
reckon my hair would ’a’ ris up. 

“Hit was nip an’ tuck that day be- 
tween Brother Watkins an’ the show peo- 
ple. But I could see the folks was for 
stayin’ whar thar was the most goin’ on. 
An’ so long towards church time they 
come crowdin’ back to the meetin’ house. 
For they knowed the preacher was in a 
bilin’ rage about the circus bein’ thar, an’ 
they wanted to see him rar. An’ he 
wa’n’t the man to disappoint. them. I 
could see his sperit was all het up by the 
terrible look on his face as he come into 
the pulpit. An’ I knowed then some of 
us’d be “ hair-hung and breeze shaken ” 
over his infernal regions before he fin- 
ished about that circus business. But I 
never suspicioned hit’d be the preacher 
hisself ! 

“ Show ’nough, he took his text from 
the fur part of the Bible, whar the Scrip- 
tures call down plagues an’ all manner of 
heathen diseases on sinners. An’ hit 
wa’n’t long before the congregation was 
in a panic. Thar wa’n’t so much as a 
deacon that had the courage to holler 
‘Amen!’ As for me, my bones fairly 
ached. I hain’t no hand to worry over 
the damnation of them ancients, but I 
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hope I may never hear another such ser- 
mon. Hit seemed like I was settin’ on 
the very lid of hell, an’ hit was bubblin’ 
up an’ down under me! 

“Presently while we was all hangin’ 
thar, so to speak, feelin’ perdition draw- 
in’ nigher, something creeped up in the 
doorway an’ stood thar curlin’ hit’s tail 
at us. Maybe we wouldn’t ’a’ been so 
afeered, but the folks born in this valley 
never crosses the Blue Ridge. They 
don’t know much, nor hear much, an’ the 
most they ever see in the way of var- 
ments is coons an’ wild cats. Besides, 
jest then we wa’n’t thinkin’ of nothin’ 
but Satan, nohow ; an’ hit-almost seemed 
natural for him to come sidelin’ in the 
way he done, an’ set down on the pulpit 
beside the water pitcher. 

“Brother Watkins had a hard little 
hickernut face anyhow, an’ I never can 
forgit how hit drawed an’ puckered as 
them two stared at one another. Then 
the creature reached his paw downintothe 
water an’ wet his mouth with hit to show 
how hot an’ thirsty he was. But when 
the parson seen him lick out his little red 
tongue to cool hit that way he up and 
flung a fit right thar! He jest fell over 
an’ went out of hisself. 

“ By that time I had sense enough to 
recollect the old ape I seen once in At- 
lanta; but I reckon I was the only person 
in the house as really knowed what the 
thing was. The folks had dropped down 
between the benches too much afeered 
to even pray. An’ I hain’t a doubt but 
some would ’a’ died right thar if one of 
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the showmen hadn’t come in an’ recog- 
nized the monkey as the gran’daddy ape 
of his circus. 

“We had a right smart trouble bringin’ 
Brother Watkins to, an’ convincin’ the 
people they hadn’t seen the devil. But 
when hit was all over an’ everybody had 
gone home about as mad as they had 
been skeert, my mind cleared enough to 
suspicion Buck Simmons of playin’ that 
trick, more particular as I seen him slip 
into the meetin’ house ‘long with the cir- 
cus man when he come to claim the 
monkey. But I never let on, for thar is 
a sight of folks as can’t take a joke no- 
how—more especially preachers. Still, I 
can’t help thinkin’, sir, that Buck’s little 
monkey devilment was about as fair as 
Brother Watkins’s gospel agin’ him had 
been the night before.” 

All this time the old man had been 
stroking and patting the young colt until 
in an ecstasy of affection it was thrusting 
its nose into the beardy bosom of its 
benefactor. Uncle Jimmie winked broad- 
ly. 
“ Yisterday he had his years laid back 
an’ dared me to come nigh him. But 
thar is one curious thing about a man or 
a horse. After one of them has done his 
audacious worst he is peaceful and satis- 
fied. He is willin’ to quit if you air. 
That’s how hit was with Buck after that 
monkey business in the meetin’ house. 
He quieted down like a man does when 
he has done his best or his worst. An’ I 
never knowed him to play another trick 
on nobody.” 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Tipping—The Other Side 


By James Samuel Stemons 


[Mr. Stemons is a colored waiter now employed in a Philadelphia restaurant, and outside of his 
daily work devotes himself to the elevation of his race.—Hprror. ] 


SIDE from the servant girl problem, 
there is, perhaps, no question 
of a quasi-domestic character that 

more persistently obtrudes itself upon the 
average American than that of tipping. 
Those persons who have not been called 
upon to swell the army of tippers have 
tread over and over in public print how 
one, in order to be regarded as a pass- 
able specimen of the human race, must 
tip the station porter for taking by force 
and carrying for twenty yards a hand- 


bag that one has lugged for ten squares ; 
tip the “lord of the Pullman car” for 
whisking away a few imaginary flecks of 
dust; tip the loquacious barber for the 
privilege of being tortured for twenty- 
five minutes; and, most exasperating of 
all, tip the awkward and simpering waiter 
for every morsel of food that enters the 
mouth. 

This state of affairs has caused a wave 
of resentment to sweep over the entire 
country, and the person who has the 
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hardihood to brave the indignatiofi® of 
the arrant posers for tips, by accepting 
their services and leaving them depend- 
ent upon their employers for remunera- 
tion, is heralded as an individual of 
strong personality, a noble example of 
the independent characters who dare to 
hurl defiance in the teeth of tyrants. 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. The wrongs of tippers are con- 
tinually being held up to public view, 
while the needs of those who receive tips 
are given but passive, or negative, atten- 
tion. 

The subject of tipping is so broad that 
[ shall confine my treatment of it largely 
to deductions made from my personal ex- 
perience as a (colored) public waiter, 
extending through a period of several 
years. 

In order, however, that the relation of 
the colored waiter to the system of tip- 
ping may be justly considered it is neces- 
sary to note the difference between the 
status of the colored waiter and the sta- 
tus of the white waiter. The white 
waiter, as the experienced manager of 
one of the largest restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, where I have been employed for 
about two years, recently said to me, is 
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an accident. That is, he is generally of 
a wild and careless disposition and dur- 
ing a streak of hard luck he takes to 
waiting as a temporary employment. He 
usually gives it up, sooner or later, for a 
more congenial occupation. But the ne- 
gro is a waiter from necessity, for it is 
usually the zenith of his industrial pos- 
sibilities. Clerical positions, shops, fac- 
tories, steam and street railways are. not 
open to him as they are to the white 
waiter, and when he quits waiting in one 
place it is only to seek similar employ- 
ment in another place. 

Because of the great competition 
among colored waiters hotels and res- 
taurants invariably pay less wages to 
colored waiters than they pay to white 
ones. Indeed, I have yet to hear of a 
single instance where, when a hostelry 
changed from white to colored waiters 
and vice versa, the white waiters were 
not paid a great deal more than was paid 
to the colored waiters. 

The following table of wages and tips 
to colored waiters in various parts of the 
country is compiled from my personal 
knowledge, coupled with information ob- 
tained from other waiters of reliability 
and broad experience: > 




































number Average 

of waiters Wages by the a day 

City. Hotel or restaurant. employed. week or month. in tips. 
ree ee 2 $25.00 a month. $1.50 
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Approximate 














20.00 * 1.50 










Restaurant. 
* © canned 6: taeline deiaa eee Broadway Central......... 50 22.00 = 40 
pl Dining room and café. 
o © costes dae hah een eenenene SEE. ic 4:60 are 4.6044 bo ee 28 20.00 ~ 1.00 
INE, euntteiesgetc¥buetadas On SOE xcs Adbatohate cad s 54 6.00 a week. 1.00 
Dining room and café. 
7 «$i ¢ivevetwedseaeeeeeene Wanamaker’s ..........0¢: 80 6.50° “* 50 
Restaurant. 3.50 - 
WT ° Lweedrwetesaken eee eaten ae Gi . (eee ae 75 3.50* ” 40 
Restaurant. 3.50 - 
ING ais so Sande ernawes nes ceedeme | woe pa, ee 120 25.00 a month. 65 
— Te AE DE avec sceccaceus 80 b 00 al 65 


eee ee wwe wee wwe ew ewer eeesces ee VMICEERO DCACH.. «eee ss ease 


eee eee eee e eee eee eseeseoeceg FRAMBNTOM 42 cece eseesses 


eee eee ee ee eee ~))) |S i | eer res 


pik Cheek han eae eae ae ore 
I ig. 6% 4 bine seat a oe ee . Fae 60 
IO A eae PPE EE “Kec aweeeescde shee ae 
ID, 22 Ga ike a:0 eb ew ooitain nen NN in ag a wAtiale’ 25 
As dda eens eneeakacenee eae re 20 
RE op. os'd 40s oo 8'sde 029 eu' MARE eabody Hotel............ 25 
ol BOP Se BES rere rs tre EEE eee 80 
Restaurant. 

OD. oss eenek wae eee New St. Charles.......... 35 
RS A eS Tee NS Wats cad maa ss 40 











* Two different rates of wages signify “all-day men” and “dinner men.” 
Gimbel’s, respectively, about eight men work all day and the remainder work five hours a day. 

Norg.—I have found it difficult, or impossible, ‘to obtain exact figures in reference to hostelries where 
white waiters are employed. But the best information seems to fix the aver 


wi of white waiters 
at $30.00 to $35.00 a month, with tips ranging at a\low estimation from $1.50 to F250 a day. 
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The table must not be taken as a cri- 
terion to the general status of colored 
waiters, as it is compiled from only the 
better class of hostelries.* A general 
average, both of wages and of tips, would 
be considerably below the figures here 
given. Eighteen to twenty-two dollars a 
month, at a very conservative estimate, is 
about what is paid to the average col- 
ored waiter. And when the fact is con- 
sidered that in most restaurants the prin- 
cipal volume of business is transacted 
within the space of two to three hours, 
and that ten cents is the prevailing tip, it 
is easy to see that the income of colored 
waiters from their wages and tips com- 
bined is very small. In fact, it is only 
the most aggressive waiter who manages 
to average so much as fifty cents a day in 
tips. 

Patrons of the better class of restau- 
rants are familiar with the spectacle of 
waiters wildly scrambling for every good 
looking customer who enters the dining- 
room. Such fierce competition on the 
part of waiters, and their strenuous, 
often ludicrous, efforts to induce people 
to tip them liberally, may, to the casual 
observer, seem disgusting and without 
cause other than greed. But to those 
who pause to look beneath the surface, 
who stop to consider that circumstances 
over which he had no control have 
brought him to his debasing and humili- 
ating way of making a living, there is 
scarcely a more pathetic picture than a 
servant scraping and bowing and grin- 
ning, when he often feels more like weep- 
ing, for the tip, which seldom comes in a 
generous form and often, very often, not 
at all. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which 
waiters are dependent upon their tips for 
a living, | as a waiter had an inherent 
antipathy to receiving tips. My first ex- 
perience of waiting was in one of the 
leading restaurants of Cleveland. While 
there, whenever any one made a move as 
tho to fee me, I found it convenient to 
turn my back, and during the eight 
months that I worked in that establish- 
ment I avoided being so much as offered 
a tip. 





* It must be remembered that, in the North, the 
best hotels almost invariably employ white walit- 
ers. In New York, for example, where are located 
more and finer hotels than are to be found in any 
other American city, there is not one hotel that 
can be ranked as first-class where colored walters 
are employed. 


wo years later | went to work in a 

iladelphia boarding house, where I 
received $4 a week for working from 
seven Oclock in the morning to ten 
o’clock at night. One week after begin- 
ning work at this place, on an extremely 
cold night, as I was preparing to go 
home, a Mr. Anderson on whom I 
waited, who had taken quite a liking to 
me, slipped a quarter into my hand, say- 
ing: 
“There, James, you had better get 
something to warm you up on your way 
home.” 

For a brief moment there was a strug- 
gle between pride and necessity. Neces- 
sity won. I was only a waiter, and to 
waiting I would doubtless be doomed for 
many a weary year. To allow pride to 
differentiate me from other waiters by 
refusing tips would be at my own ex- 
pense and at the expense of some dear 
ones at my home in Kansas, dependent 
upon me. And so I thanked Mr. Ander- 
son for the quarter, my tribute as a 
waiter, my initial tip. 

It was during my initiation as a waiter 
at the restaurant in Cleveland that I was 
awakened to the fact that of all positions 
waiting is perhaps the most humiliating. 
I had been at work about three days 
when a red-faced, blustering and rather 
important looking man seated himself at 
a table. One of the waiters cunningly 
cajoled me into taking his order. A mo- 
ment later another waiter sidled over 
and in an awe-inspiring whisper cau- 
tioned me: 

“Be careful with that man. He is a 
chronic kicker.” 

The “kicker” gave his order in a 
fierce tone of voice, adding, “ and I want 
it quick, too.” He emphasized the asser- 
tion by dealing the table a resounding 
blow with his fist. 

In a very short time I returned with 
his order. His first words were: 

“See here, am I to get anything to 
eat to-day or not?” 

I tried with becoming meekness to ex- 
plain what he intimated was slow serv- 
ice; but imperiously. he waved me aside, 
saying: 

“ Don’t talk to me; I want to eat. And 
I want to eat now!” 

As I placed one dish after another on 
the table he would fairly roar: “ What’s 
that stuff for?” and give it a shove 
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which would send it almost across the 
table. To my reply: “It is what you or- 
dered, sir. Do you want me to exchange 
it for something else?” he exlaimed: 
“ Oh, | don’t care what you do!” Final- 
ly he snatched the dishes back in much 
the same manner that he had thrown 
them from him; chewed his food with a 
viciousness indicating that he would 
much rather be chewing me; paid his bill 
and strode majestically from the room. 

Of course, ill-breeding so pronounced 
as this is not usually displayed in public. 
What is lacking in ill-breeding, however, 
is often offset by an utter disregard of 
the fact that waiters are largely depend- 
ent upon their “extras” for a living. 
Not long ago two well dressed women 
seated themselves at my table during the 
busiest part of the day. They ordered a 
large dinner, which I served as tastefully 
as | could. After mincing for nearly an 
hour they paid their~bill without giving 
me a cent; and then/ instead of arising 
and making room for the numerous other 
guests waiting for tables, they settled 
themselves for a prolonged gossip. By 
removin, one article after another from 
the table I tried to give them a gentle 
hint that I wanted to reset the table. 
But they were not to be thus easily 
moved. One of them turned to me with 
an idle question, to which I bluntly re- 
plied, without turning my head. They 
took the hint and arose at once, one of 
them remarking : 

“TI have been coming here for years 
and this is the most impolite waiter that 
I ever met.” 

“Don’t you know why?” asked her 
companion. “ We didn’t give him a tip.” 

Three years ago, while waiting at a 
summer resort contiguous to Philadel- 
phia, « man and a woman, both stylishly 
dressed, took seats at my table and were 
soon leisurely eating a sumptuous four- 
course dinner. In the meantime the man 
sent me on numerous errands not in con- 
nection with their dinner and thus mo- 
nopolized my time for more than an hour. 
Finally he paid his check. When I 
handed him his change he left five cents 
on the table and walked away. 

“Here is five cents that you over- 
looked, sir!” I called to him. 

“ Oh, that is for you, George,” he said 
with a gracious smile. 

With a contemptuous look and with- 
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out a word I turned my back. I will ad- 
mit, however, that the next moment I 
was sorry, and it has since been my only 
regret that I did not politely thank him 
for the money and then throw it as far 
away as I could. 

During the same season I waited on a 
party of three stalwart and dapper look- 
ing young men, who ordered a dinner 
similar to the one ordered by this couple. 
They also found it convenient to call on 
me for additional services. As they were 
finishing their dinner I gave them finger 
bowls and presented their bill, which 
they paid by giving me “ even change.” 
I calmly proceeded to remove the finger 
bowls. 

“ Hold on, Charlie!” commanded one 
of them. “ We haven’t used those finger 
bowls yet.” 

I pretended to be deaf. 

“Waiter! set those finger bowls down 
until we are through with them.” 

“Oh, no!” I replied coolly, “I'll not 
set those finger bowls down.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the 
spokesman, livid with rage. “Do we 
have to tip you in order to enjoy the 
luxury of finger bowls? ” 

“You are under no compulsion to tip 
me,” I answered, “ nor am I under any 
compulsion to give you finger bowls.” 

I suppose that most thinking persons, 
even waiters themselves, are agreed that 
the system of tipping is pernicious, both 
to those who give and to those who re- 
ceive tips. But it seems evident that in- 
dividual protests against the system in 
merely refusing to tip can have no effect 
other than to reduce the income of wait- 
ers from that source without increasing 
their wages. 

It is argued that for a waiter to receive 
tips is to receive alms. I hardly see it 
thus. The waiter is a laborer and as 
such is worthy of his hire. Strictly 
speaking, it is immaterial to him who 
pays his wages. Under ordinary circum- 
stances his employer might reasonably 
be expected to do so. But the public at 
some time and for some catse volun- 
teered to share with hosts the hire of 
waiters. : 

Restaurateurs acceded to the proposi- 
tion by greatly reducing the wages of 
their waiters; and because of this condi- 
tion, which they have foisted upon wait- 
ers, it seems to me that the public is as 
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much bound, from an ethical standpoint, 
to maintain a living income to waiters as 
are those who employ them by the week 
or month. 

How unjust to waiters and how de- 
void of practical reform is the continual 
effort to discourage tipping is apparent 
from the fact that according to old and 
experienced servitors the wages of wait- 
ers, with the exception of men employed 
at a few summer resort establishments, 
are universally lower than they were ten 
or fifteen years ago; while the income of 
waiters from tips has, at a conservative 
estimate, decreased from one hundred to 
two hundred per cent. 

As an adequate remedy for the evil of 
tipping it seems to me that a systematic 
agitation might be made in favor of pay- 
ing waiters living wages and for the 
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abolition of every form of tipping. As 
a companion to anti-treating and kindred 
societies, why should not those indi- 
viduals who so vehemently protest 
against the system of tipping, instead of 
pauperizing waiters by dissuading the 
public from tipping them, form them- 
selves into an anti-tipping league and 
make their reform practical by inducing 
patrons of individual hostelries to peti- 
tion the proprietors of such establish- 
ments to increase the wages of their 
waiters and then abolish the system of 
tipping? 

Such a course, while perhaps radical, 
would seem to be about the only one 
wherein the public would be justified in 
throwing off the burden of tipping, and 
the only one which would do an injustice 
neither to employer nor employee. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The Sixtieth Birthday 


By Grace Greenwood 


AD I the magic of the East, 
Or a good fairy’s powers, 
My futile birthday wishes, dear, 

Should straightway change to flowers, 
To wave above thy gracious head 

And brighten all thy ways: 
Sweetness and light should compass thee, 

Leal friend of happier days! 


Thy childhood should come smiling back, 
Its earliest loves to greet— 

Its pansies and its violets, 
And jasmines passing sweet, 

Its daisies and gay daffodils, 
To dance about thy feet. 


For thy perfected womanhood, 

One only symbol I’d find good, 
The noblest flower that blows 

In any clime, at any time, 
Love’s type and Christ’s—the rose, 
The loyal, royal rose. 


For thy soul-life, oft lived apart, 
In visions heavenly sweet, 
An orchid, pale, mysterious, 

Gives me the emblem meet. 
That spirit-flower, that eerie plant, 
Strange, filmy light and fair, 

So little to dull earth allied, 
It seems but blossoming air. 


Now also would I proffer thee, 
To be thy type, dear friend, 

Through that serene and gracious age 
Toward which thy footsteps tend, 

The lily—sacred, festal flower ; 
With its love-sweetened breath, 

And its heart of gold which seems to hold 
A mystic shrine of faith, 

With its chalice white, with immortal light, 
That smiles in the face of Death. 


New Rocue te, N, Y. 














Fables 


By Bolton Hall 


In the neglected cor- 
ner of a yard, be- 
tween two paving 
stones, a peach tree sprouted. White 
from the darkness and drooping with the 
heat, the wonder was that it survived. 
Foul water fell upon it and ashes covered 
its shoots. Then when it had grown to 
be a sapling, a thief, scrambling over the 
fence, used it as a prop and broke its 
stem, and an idle boy carved N. G. upon 
its bark. Still it struggled upward, 
crooked, bruised and gnarled. It even 
pushed through a crack in the fence, 
stretching toward the light. 

Then the Professors considered its 
case. 

Professor Jukes observed that its blos- 
soms fell into the mire; he tabulated them 
to show that 1 1-16 per cent. blew over 
the fence, 7 3-7 per cent. drifted into the 
tenement, and of the remainder 79 3-8 
per cent. went into the gutter. Those 
that were carried away by a lady slum- 
mer were unaccounted for. 

Professor Obscurity noted that the 
peach from which the sapling sprang was 
rotten before the seed had sprouted. 

Dr. Know Howe said this solitary tree 
was a sexual pervert, and called atten- 
tion to its unsymmetrical limbs as a mark 
of degeneracy. The “ N. G.” was equiva- 
lent to tattoo: a certain sign of criminals. 

They all concluded that this tree was 
created bad and had better be quietly 
killed with drugs, which they called Eu- 
thanasia (to hide their brutality). 

& 
Who Loveth Not _.,.-ife,” said the Belle, 
Paar sate is a jest that’s just 
begun. 

“ Life,” said the Pessimist, “is a cruel 
joke, played upon us by we know not 
whom.” 

“ Life,” said the Child, “is play.” 

“ Life, said the Theologian, “ is a vale 
of tears.” 

“ Life,” said the Scientist, “ is the defi- 
nite combination of heterogeneous 
changes in correspondence with external 
co-existences.” 
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The Criminal Type 
of Peach 
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“ Life,” said the Lord’s Anointed, 
Life is Love.” 


We hear much about 
getting a competence 
for self-support be- 
fore doing anything for the world, or as 
a distinguished clergyman puts it, “ We 
should accumulate a few dimes before 
we preach the social gospel.” 

This reminds me of a story. In 1862, 
during the War of the Secession, the 
Northern Government had a_ subtle 
scheme. It sent about eighteen men 
down to Georgia, and they all met on 
board a train on the Western & Atlantic 
Railroad, an important link in ‘the supply 
system of Beauregard’s Southern army 
corps. 

At Camp McDonald, while the train 
hands were at dinner, these eighteen men 
uncoupled the front part of the train and 
rode off with it in the view of 10,000 
soldiers. Their plan was to cut telegraph 
wires, burn bridges and generally wreck 
the railroad behind them—and it was a 
good plan. 

But the conductor of the train saw 
them as they were steaming off with the 
locomotive and he started after them on 
foot. 

Altho the crowd jeered at him, the con- 
ductor ran after the locomotive and kept 
on running, altho it soon disappeared 
from view. When he had run two miles 
he came to a siding where there were 
some workmen with a hand car. These 
men had noticed the locomotive going by, 
but had not suspected anything wrong. 
But when the conductor told them the 
story, they mounted the hand car and 
went after the locomotive on that, with- 
out waiting to accumulate one dime. 

About nineteen miles further along 
there was a short branch road on which 
a private locomotive was employed. 
When the hand car reached the branch 
road that private locomotive was at the 
end of the line with steam up. In a few 
minutes the conductor, who had begun 
the chase on foot, was continuing it on 
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a locomotive. The rest was easy. At 
the first town troops were got and the 
chase continued till the men who had 
captured the locomotive were captured 
themselves before they had succeeded in 
doing serious damage. Several were 
hanged and the rest were sent to a Con- 
federate prison. 

Now if that fool conductor had not 
started after that locomotive on foot the 
link would have been broken between 
the Southern army at Chattanooga and 
the base of supplies, and the lost cause 
would have been lost some years too soon 
—and maybe the slaves never freed at all. 


J 


I was walking down the 
street dreaming of my 
grief, when suddenly I 
heard sobs. A little fellow in front of 
me, evidently in pain, was begging his 
father to carry him. He was no light 
weight as his father lifted him in his 
arms (shamefacedly, for he had a regard 
for appearances in his long black coat 
and tall hat), and as he lifted him I saw 
the heavy clump shoe on the boy’s ema- 
ciated little leg and an iron brace on the 
other. I kissed my hand to the little woe- 
begone face half hid on his father’s 
shoulder, and a curious questioning took 
the place of tears in his eyes. 

I kissed my hand again and he hid his 
face and smiled; again, and he laughed 
all over. As I crossed the street in one 
direction and he turned to the other, I 
looked back and a little wasted hand 
touched his lips and waved toward me. 
Five minutes before we were strangers ; 
we parted as near relations. Again and 
again the little figure looms before me. 

It was so sweet—and I forgot my 
griefs. 


He Sends the 
Comforter 


& 


When Haroun 
co mplained 
that men were 
bad, Allah made him a Judge, and when 
men still did wrong he cried to Allah for 
power that he might make them do right. 
So Allah made him a Prince. Then he 
punished the wrongdoers. Yet men 
would not do right. 

So Haroun cried to Allah again for 
understanding that he might judge 
aright, but Allah said, “ Nay; if thou 


Judgment, Righteousness, 
and Justice 
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hadst understanding thou wouldst not 
judge at all.” 


5 


Here is a little sermon for 
you, which, as my father 
used to say, I have been 
preaching to myself. 

It is not worth while to “try not to 
worry.” “ Don’t worry ” is the most im- 
practicable and futile of advices. Worry 
has its function, to stir us up to action, 
and we must let it go on and fulfil its 
function and respond by doing the very 
best we can about the matter. 

I came home to find a little girl in 
hysterics, and when I had quieted her for 
a moment in my arms, I heard through 
her sobs that a baby mouse had jumped 
during the night on the sticky fly paper 
and stuck there. A thoughtless servant 
called the child to show it to her and 
proposed to put the creature in the stove. 
The little girl was in a frenzy of com- 
passion and indignation. We took the 
mouse in our hands and dried off the 
sticky rosin as well as we could, and put 
it in a box with soft linen for a bed. We 
offered it food and water, but the crea- 
ture, tho active, was too terrified to eat 
or drink. However, it lay quietly in the 
box, and when night came we put it near 
its hole in the hope that its mother might 
care for it. But in the morning the little 
girl found it dead beside the hole, proba- 
bly from the fright. 

I asked was the child again unhappy 
over the mouse’s death. “ No,” said her 
mother, “she felt that she had done all 
she could for it.” 

So with us, like the child with her 
mouse, when we have done all that love 
can do to relieve suffering, we cease to 
find the burden of it unbearable. We do 
not lose our compassion, but we find 
peace as is expressed in the_ words 
“ Having done all, to stand.” 

A philosophic doctor used to say to me, 
“People don’t worry enough.” He 
meant that we need to worry to make us 
work. Whenever we think that any- 
thing is wrong there is something for us 
to do to set it right, even if we have to 
go away back to social conditions to find 
the cause and cure it. It may be that 
what we need to be forced to do is to 
think. Dan Beard says it hurts the head 
to think; “try it and see.” Worry is a 
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burglar alarm. Christian Science has its 
place, but to put a Christian Science or 
Mental Science muffler over worry be- 
fore we have shut the door is only to in- 
cur more trouble. 

So much for worry ; for its mother and 
its daughter depression the unfailing 
remedy is to go and help some one else 
who needs help, even if it be only to 
wash her dishes or brush his clothes. 

The thing to do is to transform worry 
and depression into action, and thank 
God for it as for every other message 
and experience a? have. 


My expedition to the South 
Pole, like every advance in 
knowledge, has restored to 
the field of fact much that had been rele- 
gated to the domain of fancy. 

In the course of my voyage I fell into 
the hands of the Brobdignags and was 
forthwith presented to their king, not as 
a guest but as a curiosity. Using his 
microscope, he recognized me as being 
of the same race as Gulliver and asked 
me if I came from England also. 

I explained that I came from a far 
more advanced country and belonged to 
a more enlightened age. Then he asked 
me what I did for my living in my coun- 
try. 

I replied that I was a gentleman and 
was not obliged to do anything for a liv- 
ing. 

The king said he supposed, then, that 
my countrymen were so_ universally 
rough that they kept a gentlerhan as a 
curiosity, much as he had kept Gulliver. 
I was obliged to explain to his majesty 
that gentlemen are not always gentle; 
that in my country some of them are 
blackguards, gamblers and drunkards, 
and that we usually treat workingmen 
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with a good deal of contempt; that we 
even lie abed late lest we should be mis- 
taken for poor people that have to work; 
and that the workers do not support us 
because we are “ gentlemen,” but that we 
are gentlemen because the workers sup- 
port us. 

The king said that he remembered 
Gulliver telling him that the English 
support a certain family to rule over 
them; which seemed to him like the cattle 
which support the dairyman in considera- 
tion of his milking them. 

I said, with pride, that in our country 
the majority choose lawmakers and rulers 
who think as the majority do, to repre- 
sent them, generally for four years. The 
king asked what we do if the lawmakers 
misrepresent us. I told him that in that 
case we usually elect next time others 
who do not think as we did. 

The king asked what I meant.by “ the 
poor people that have to work.” He 
understood that wealth came by labor, 
and it seemed to him, therefore, that those 
who worked would be rich and those that 
idled would be poor. 

I explained that our lawmakers be- 
stowed upon a few individuals privileges 
which enabled those few to appropriate 
the earnings of the rest, and that, in par- 
ticular, some men were encouraged to 
seize upon the available portions of the 
earth, so that they were able to exact 
from the remainder enormous sums for 
the privilege of living at all; also, that 
those payments were merely rent. 

I heard the king bellowing in a whisper 
to his consort that he supposed men were 
so small that they couldn’t have much 
brains, but he would have supposed that 
_— would have more brains than to do 
that. 


New York Cry, 
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facilities for knowing the real significance of the Czar’s ukase from the official standpoint as well as 


from that of the revolutionists.—EDITOR. ] 
IGHT years ago the representatives 
H of the Russian people assembled at 
the Winter Palace to offer their 
congratulations and well wishes to their 
young sovereign, who had just ‘ascended 
the throne. The youth of the new ruler, 
the open and frank ways which marked 
his movements in the first few months of 
his reign, and, probably above all, the 
longing of the people for a change from 
the gloomy spell of reaction into which 
Russia had been thrown in the reign of 
Alexander III, all combined to fill the 
people with hopes for a new liberal con- 
stitutional régime. Rumors of an im- 
pending change floated in the air and— 
wish being father to the thought—as- 
sumed all kinds of shapes as they fleeted 
from the peasant’s hovel to the noble- 
man’s mansion. 

So much more painful was the sur- 
prise of the assembled delegates when 
they heard the now historical words from 
the lips of the young man, who blushed 
and stammered as he addressed them, 
repudiating the wild rumors and warn- 
ing them against indulging in “ nonsensi- 
cal dreams.” 

Eight years have passed since that 
memorable day and the subsequent 
events in Russia have shown that the 
words of the Emperor, coming as they 
did from the powerful bureaucracy 
which is the real autocrat of Russia, were 
not spoken in vain. The reign of Nicho- 
las II has been an unbroken continuation 
of that of his “ never-to-be-forgotten 
father.” The last vestiges of local self- 
government, which had been reluctantly 
granted by Alexander IT through the in- 
stitution of the representative Zemstvos 
and jealously curtailed by his son, have 
still further been cut down until a mere 
shadow of local representative govern- 
ment now remains. The stern provisions 
against dissenters from the Greek ortho- 


dox Church and other creeds have been 
enforced with a rigor and cruelty that 
left far behind even the terrors of the 
previous reign. Section 187 of the Penal 
Code (amended and revised in 1885 un- 
der Alexander III), providing for the 
banishment to Siberia for life of all per- 
sons tempting or persuading an adherent 
of the orthodox Church to join some 
other Christian denomination, has not 
only been applied in the present reign to 
active missionaries of dissenting creeds, 
but thousands of the most peaceful peas- 
ant families, such as the Stundists and 
Dukhobors, have been torn away from 
their homes, put in chains, kept in prison 
and frightfully maltreated, finally to be 
dispatched by administrative orders to 
Siberia and the Caucasus. 

The orthodox peasant has not fared 
much better. Tho free from persecution 
of a religious character, he has been sub- 
jected to the double yoke of administra- 
tive and economic oppression, which has 
tended to crush out all the rough and 
manly virtues of the sturdy tiller of the 
soil, accustomed from times immemorial 
to the exercise of a degree of personal 
freedom and civic responsibility within 
the narrow confines of his village com- 
mune (Mir). 

At no time since the emancipation of 
the peasants has the humiliating punish- 
ment of flogging been applied so widely 
and with such reckless disregard of the 
feelings and self-respect of grown men 
owning property and exercising the 
right of suffrage in their village adminis- 
tration as to-day. This administration 
has been put under the absolute control 
of irresponsible officials whose office had 
been created in the latter part of the 
reign of Alexander III and greatly 
strengthened and enlarged in scope un- 
der the present Czar. 

Not one public institution—the public 
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schools, the universities, the Church, the 
local assemblies, the press—has been al- 
lowed to escape the deadening touch of 
bureaucratic reaction. The results of 
this policy were not long in making 
themselves felt. 

The revolutionary movement, which 
was thought to have been crushed for- 
ever in the early years of Alexander III’s 
reign, has reasserted itself with new 
vigor. Where it had been constrained to 
draw its recruits twenty or thirty years 
ago almost exclusively from the ranks of 
the educated youth in the universities and 
other institutions of the privileged classes, 
it has now found a new field among the 
swarming thousands of factory opera- 
tives, and through them is extending its 
ramifications to the agricultural popula- 
tion and the army, as recent events have 
shown. 

The last six years, which cover three- 
fourths of the present reign, have been 
marked by a succession of strikes and 
street demonstrations participated in by 
tens of thousands of workmen led by 
college-bred revolutionists and often re- 
ceiving liberal support, moral and finan- 
cial, from the well to do classes, who see 
in them the chief weapon against auto- 
cratic rule. 

To the armed resistance of the dis- 
affected workmen, the militant university 
students and the famine-crazed peasants, 
the representative bodies of the nobility, 
the Zemstvos, have added their voice of 
protest against the growing encroach- 
ments of the bureaucracy, which shuts 
out from participation in the administra- 
tion of public affairs those who stand 
nearest to and know best the wants and 
interests of the people. 

The voice of the liberal opposition 
came last. It followed the armed en- 
counters of Government troops with in- 
creasing multitudes of the people; it fol- 
lowed the series of assassinations of high 
Government officials which culminated 
in the violent death of Sipyagin, the 
Minister of the Interior, who stood at 
the head of the Government machine; 
finally it came as a fitting climax of an 
attempt on the part of the Government to 
take back with one hand what it had just 
granted with the other. I allude to the 
forcible measures of the new Minister of 
the Interior, von Plehve, in trying to pre- 
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vent the free and open expression of 
opinion on the part of the members of 
the local “‘Committees of Inquiry into 
the Agricultural - Depression.” These 
committees were created by the Emperor 
at the instance of De Witte, the Finance 
Minister, but encountered Mr. von 
Plehve’s disfavor upon his assumption of 
the ministerial post by their all too frank 
expression of the economic and political 
grievances of the people. 

American editors unfamiliar with the 
true state of Russian affairs see in the 
last manifesto a new proof of the high- 
minded nobility of the young Emperor 
and of his individual power for good in 
his own country. Foreign press corre- 
spondents in Russia, somewhat more 
versed in the details of Russian politics, 
were at first inclined to see in the 
proclamation of the Czar a return of De 
Witte to power, a reassertion of his as- 
cendency in the Russian Cabinet from 
which he had been quickly dislodged by 
the new Minister of the Interior. But 
neither interpretation will be accepted in 
Russian circles, where every detail of last 
year’s events has been not only watched 
but lived through. . 

The world at large has been taken Com- 
pletely by surprise with the manifesto. 
Not so the Russian people. As early as 
last November, the Czar in a speech at 
the Kursk maneuvers, which he delivered 
to the assembled representatives of the 
local Zemstvos, announced the substance 
of the coming reforms. The meeting of 
the Czar and the members of the 
Zemstvos followed shortly after some of 
their most prominent members had been 
officially rebuked by von Plehve in the 
Emperor’s name. It came right after the 
Zemstvos and townsmen of Prince 
Dolgorukov in the same province of 
Kursk had publicly honored him as a 
direct protest against the imperial rebuke 
and his forcible removal from office. And 
yet the same Emperor who had warned 
his people eight years before against 
“nonsensical dreams,” when alluding to 
their purely Platonic hopes for a consti- 
tutional régime, now, with the excitement 
of the struggle still filling the air, ha- 
stened to assure them of the warm inter- 
est he took in their welfare and promised 
substantial reforms tending to enlarge the 
sphere of activity for the Zemstvos and 
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promising that they would be called to 
participate in the work of the Ministry of 
the Interior in formulating those reforms. 

The manifesto is the culmination of 
that promise. Far from signifying a 
return to power of the more liberally in- 
clined opportunistic De Witte, it signifies 
the complete triumph of von Plehve, who 
has finally succeeded in sidetracking the 
work of his rival’s “ Committee of In- 
quiry into the Agricultural Depression,” 
and concentrated whatever work there ‘s 
to be done to appease public clamor in 
Russia in his own department. 

As for the practical effect of the re- 
forms it is too early to say anything now. 
So much, however, is clear. They are 
frankly admitted to be meant as a meas- 
ure of appeasing public agitation in Rus- 
sia, to which even the Emperor is forced 
to refer in his proclamation, without 
“any violation of the normal course of 
national life.” In plain English, this 
means without allowing the least limita- 
tion of the autocratic powers nominally 
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exercised by the Czar, but virtually by 
the bureaucratic machine which holds 
sway over the Czar even to a greater ex- 
tent than over the people. 

Whatever the reforms may be, they 
cannot be honestly and sincerely carried 
out by officials irresponsible to the peo- 
ple and trained in the school of arbitrary 
rule. As long as even the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people are not guaran- 
teed personal immunity in the expression 
of their opinions, as long as administra- 
tive irresponsibility is allowed to go on 
unchecked, so long will the causes of the 
present discontent, which has spread 
from the highest to the lowest classes, 
continue to exist, and the last concession 
will be treated as all the late partial con- 
cessions have been—viz. : as an additional 
proof of weakening in Government ranks 
which are beginning to give way to the 
determined onslaught of the opposition 
forces struggling for constitutional free- 
dom in Russia. 

{ {New York Criy 


Expectans Equito 
By Theodore Roberts 


I 


RAVE the shield that my fathers gave me, 
B Light the heart that they sped along, 

Camp and Court—end a dream to save me. 
Waiting and riding were like a song. 


Hills and hills, and the merry cities, 
Sands and sea, and the clanging chase, 

God’s round world with its joys and pities, 
And over my valor a bending face. 


“ Expectans equito ’—blithe the tiding 
The brave words held as I spurr’d afield; 
Hope in the waiting and joy in the riding, 
And what had to-morrow at heart to yield. 


II. 


Spurs are rusted and ways forgotten, 
Waiting is sped and riding done; 

Grey are the fires in the crowded bracken, 
Lost are the white sails under the sun. 


Waiting, I rode in the troubled cities, 
Riding, my heart was ever in wait; 
Adventure heartened me on till evening, 

Love swung open the little gate. 


Then I cried you—‘ The quest is ended, 
Waiting and spurring are sped and done.” 
High on the wall of your quiet tower 
We hung my brave shield, gold i’ the sun. 


“Expectans equito”’—read it, Princess, 
Those sure words were my wild heart’s clue; 

Battles might pass and leave me broken, 
But longing and riding would lead to you. 


“Expectans equito”’—there it glitters 
High on the walls of our quiet tower; 
Love, I thought we had probed its secret, 
Sweet, I dreamed we had learned its power. 


But now, to-day, in your brave eyes, Princess, 
Something I see that I do not own, 

And I who have given my life and service 
Rest in the sunlight and stand alone. 


Hearts are welded—but kiss me, Princess, 
For still I wait tho the quest is done; 

Lips and heart—they are mine forever, 
But, Love, I wait till your soul is won. 
Frepericton, N. B., CANADA, 
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Some Recent Verse 


Ir ever literary history sees fit to clas- 
sify our present poetical output, it must 
reserve a compartment, as we have done 
in our footnote,* for what may be dis- 
tinguished without offense as magazine 
verse. Under this head would fall, not 
necessarily all such verse as has appeared 
in some periodical or other, tho nearly 
all the verse in our note has appeared in 
this way, but rather all such as possesses 
certain qualities which the periodical 
does not indeed originate but does in the 
nature of the case tend to foster and per- 
petuate by providing it with a means of 
dissemination and an audience. Admi- 
rable in many respects as is much of this 
verse, it is still the work of a happy 
knack rather than of any great gift— 
work that under other circumstances 
might never have got written, or if writ- 
ten, would have gone a narrower round 
in manuscript. To this sort of poem, 
then, essentially fugitive by nature but 
often delightfully spontaneous and natu- 
ral, as charming at its moment as a hap- 
py flow of talk—to these frail yet 
fragrant flowers, which had else fallen 
unadmired where they bloomed, the 
magazine has given a sort of permanence 
and currency. And in so doing it has at 
the same time rendered literature an im- 
mense service, effecting a great improve- 
ment in poetic execution by cultivating a 
general sense for poetic form. Such 
slovenliness as disfigures a good deal of 
Shelley’s very noblest poetry would now 
be as impossible to the poet as it would 
be intolerable to the public. Surely this 

*Ur yrom Guoncis. By Frank L. Stanton. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.20. 

WEST WIND Sones. By Arthur Upson. Minne- 
apolis: Edmund D. Brooks. 75 cents. 

APOLLO AND KEATS ON BROWNING, AND OTHER 
Porems. By Clifford Lanier. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $1.50. 

Sucn Stvrr as Dreams. By Charles BE. Russell. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. $2.00 net. 


THE DANCERS, AND OTHER LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
yo M. Thomas. Boston: Richard G. Badger 


A REED BY THE RivER. By Virginia Woodward 
Cloud. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 

THE SHIP OF SILENCE, AND OTHER PoEMS. By 
Edward Uffington Valentine. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.20 net. 

AMONG THE TREES AGAIN. By Evaleen Stein. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.00 net. 
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is much. And yet it must not be forgot- 
ten that every great original art, even 
Shakespeare’s, is stamped with a certain 
roughness as with a hall-mark; the ex- 
uberance of life will not be suppressed 
and is continually demolishing such trim 
little molds as are set to catch it. In 
general it is only a derivative and second- 
ary inspiration, an idea already softened 
and smoothed by frequent handling, 
which submits with perfect complaisance 
to the prescriptions of a neat and elegant 
prosody. And so, as might be suspected, 
in the case of this poetry of which we 
have been speaking, there goes along 
with its smoothness of workmanship a 
lack of bottom, an inaptitude to lay hold 
of life, to get upon intimate terms with it. 

Nor can there be a graver failing than 
this, particularly at the present time 
when, as tho in reaction to a recent in- 
clination to confound literature and life, 
there has come about a very strong tend- 
ency to disassociate the two. Of these 
inclinations the latter is by far the more 
dangerous ; for it is only by a free circu- 
lation between literature and life that the 
former is kept fresh and vigorous and 
that the latter receives its just reflection 
and interpretation. But if the tendency 
of thought to-day be impartially exam- 
ined, it will be seen that this is the fault 
it inclines more and more in one ‘way or 
another to commit. The classics are 
losing their vitality because their free ex- 
change with life has been interrupted in 
favor of philology. So, too, scientific 
criticism so-called is doing its best to cut 
off the modern languages, and by repre- 
senting literature in terms of sociology 
and economics to substitute a special, 
technical and partial application for one 
complete and vital. How grave a fault 
it is, therefore, that literature, indifferent 
td its mission, should further the opera- 
tions of its detractors by closing of itself 
the channels of its communication with 
life. 

These, then, are the two principal 
characters of magazine verse, if we may 
call it so, a particular product of our own 
day—great nicety of technical execution 
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and a general inaptitude or indifference 
for life, characters illustrated more or 
less completely by the volumes cited in 
the footnote. The Dancers contains a 
number of prettily versified legends and 
stories and agreeable sentiments; Up 
from Georgia, some not unamusing 
glimpses of negro life in rimed dialect; 
Among the Trees Again, some pleasant 
bits of nature; while one, The Ship of 
Silence, deserves special mention for its 
particularly happy touches of poetic feel- 
ing, which once or twice, indeed, almost 
lift it out of the class altogether, as in 
“The Crypts of the Heart ”: 


“ Down o’er the winding stairs of self, 
Down through the inner dark, 
With fearful feet I go; 

Slippery the way and damp 
With old forgotten tears.” 


But as a whole all these books, neat and 
finished as is their verse, seem to have no 
serious message, at least no new one for 
the present hour. 

One volume, however, we must except, 
Mr. Russell’s Such Stuff as Dreams, 


which, tho it may not show any very tre- 


mendous poetic powers, is remarkable as 
possessing a philosophy, a “ criticism of 
life,” so significant of the moment as to 
be worth dwelling upon briefly. A num- 
ber of Mr. Russell’s poems are inspired 
by recent occurrences ; they display a dis- 
position, not uncommon in America, to 
import into ordinary human affairs the 
method of politics. Now politics makes 
no pretension to comprehend life as a 
whole, but partially ; it sees truth, not as 
a very delicate and subtle matter of many 
angles and facets, with much to be said 
for each, but rather as a downfight di- 
vision of ayes and noes, to one of which 
a man must stand stolidly under penalty 
of intellectual disenfranchisement. This, 
it need not be said, is hardly the method 
which has proved most successful with 
things of the spirit. Among others the 
volume contains a poem on the close of 
the Boer War, the author’s note to which 
will exhibit, much better than any analy- 
sis of ours could do, the inspiration of 
the collection : 


“When the news reached London that 
General Roberts had entered Pretoria the 
populace took possession of the streets and 
celebrated the bloodless victory by getting 
drunk. More depressing than the 
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bestiality of this exhibition in what is called, 
for some reason unknown to me, ‘ the capital 
of civilization,’ was the reflection that the 
triumph celebrated with such enthusiasm was 
the triumph of might over right, of the power 
of money over justice, of the interests of a 
class over the interests of the plain people 
everywhere, of an aristocracy over the cause 
of democracy. The people of London were, in 
fact, rejoicing over their own defeat.” 


Now some part of this stricture is, of 
course, perfectly just; such debauchery 
is disgusting and might be supposed to 
point its own moral. The significant 
thing is to see the writer confounding 
with it in a common damnation every 
natural feeling of country, of patriotism. 
But we have quoted the passage, not to 
criticise, but exhibit the writer’s ideas. 
Let us by way of sole comment compare 
a sentence of Renan’s written in no very 
dissimilar connection: 


“ This is the thing of paramount importance, 
that no fanatical attachment to the memories 
of a period should hinder the essential work 
of our day, the establishment of liberty by the 
regeneration of the individual conscience. 

Nothing is more fatal to. a nation 
than the fetishism of words, to stake its self- 
respect upon the defense of certain phrases, by 
which it may be baited to the last extreme of 
servitude and abasement.” 


z 
The Story of Parliament 


Historica, anecdotal and descriptive, 
the work prepared by Messrs. Wright 
and Smith* essays to present in popular 
form the detailed story of Parliament from 
its earliest days. A wide range is taken 
and much that is merely incidental to the 
subject is included. The important Par- 
liamentary sessions, the past state affairs, 
coronations and feasts, famous trials, 
royal visits, and the memorable incidents 
in the long struggle between royalty and 
the Commons are treated in an entertain- 
ing and instructive manner. The book 
depicts attractively the lights and 
shadows and the gorgeous pageantry of 
the history that centers about Westmin- 
ster Palace. 

And indeed most that is memorable in 
English history is related more or less 
directly to the spot whereon now stands 
the Parliament House. A = ae island, 





* PARLIAMENT, PAST ENT. rnold 
Wright and ao" Rmith. with: 643 niadtrations 
New York: BH. P. Dutton & Co. 2 vols. $8 net. 
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in post-Roman times covered with bramble 
bushes—whence its name of Thorney Is- 
land—it was pre-empted and occupied 
by several monkish orders, who built 
thereon their rude huts. Edward the 
Confessor built a residence there, and the 
Norman Kings embanked the Thames, 
joining the island to the mainland, and 
successively transformed the modest 
home of Edward into a royal palace. As 
a royal residence it continued until com- 
paratively modern times. It was not in- 
variably so used, for several of the sov- 
ereigns found the Tower, at the other 
end of London, a safer place of abode. 
About the palace grew up, from time to 
time, other buildings, forming a com- 
plicated mass of structures. The great 
fire of October 16th, 1834, destroyed most 
of these, and made possible the erection 
of the present magnificent edifice. Of its 
beauty and massiveness no word can 
enlighten the reader. It must be seen to 
be comprehended. 

Not all persons will find the same mat- 
ter for contemplation in considering the 
history of Thorney Island. To an Amer- 
ican, schooled in the teachings and spirit 
of democracy, its most impressive aspect 
is its relation to the struggle for consti- 
tutional liberty. Here for centuries the 
Commons carried on their intermittent 
contest against the royal prerogative, 
which had its sequels in the battle of 
Bunker Hill and in a_ revolutionary 
change in the English Government. 
From the time of the first real Parlia- 
ment (1264-65), when Commoners first 
sat in that body, down to the present time 
there has been, tho with many and some 
times long intermissions of reaction, an 
assured limiting of royal power and ex- 
panding of Parliamentary power. 

The records of penalties paid for the 
result—the individual persecutions and 
martyrdoms attending the Commons’ as- 
sertion of its rights—form a notable part 
of the history. As late as the time of 
Henry VIII it was worth one’s head to 
discourse in Parliament upon subjects 
which the King reserved for his own de- 
termination; and his two daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, repeatedly ordered 
the legislators to mind their own busi- 
ness. Bold Peter Wentworth, the one 
member of the Commons during Eliza- 
beth’s reign who insisted on his right to 


discuss forbidden: questions, usually 
found himself in prison upon making the 
experiment; and the practice of jailing 
refractory members was continued aimost 
to the time of the Civil War. 

Of incidents in this constitutional con- 
test—and indeed in everything relating 
to Westminster—the book is replete. Its 
illustrations add much to its attractive- 
ness. It should be said, however, that 
many of these would better have been 
omitted. The reprints from early draw- 
ings, sketches, frescoes and _ tapestries 
are of the utmost value and importance ; 
but the modern attempts to picture the 
past are too often inappropriate and 
absurd. 

Js 


The Captain 


“T pon’t like this show business! ” 
General Grant used to say when dragged 
forward to be exhibited, and the senti- 
ment expressed the man. As Lowell 
says, he was 

“ One-of those still, plain men that do the 

world’s rough work,” 


and do it, it may be added, with an eye 
on the job in hand and not on the spec- 
tator. The fact is, Grant took up most 
of life’s tasks sluggishly and with a sort 
of inertia; his terrible energy, when re- 
leased, was released at the touch of Duty 
only and seemed to be the energy of one 
concerned to have done, as quickly as 
possible, with a disagreeable business. 
This gave to his military operations the 
directness of a sword-thrust, and to his 
memoirs the naiveté of Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries. Except, perhaps, by way of 
contrastor foil, such a character cannot 
be used by the novelist for theatrical ef- 
fect; it is so naive that the artist who 
would weave a story about it is compelled 
to be simple and sincere. 

The author of The Captain,* realizing 
this, has struck the true note in this story, 
for his method is simple, his manner unaf- 
fected, his sentiment ere vei 
he is ha in choosing that period in 
Grant’s ps Me which hs be handled 
without the temptation of dropping into 
the theatrical tone or manner. Vicks- 
burg fell July, 1863. From its ruins 
there started up one figure commanding 


* Tum CAPTAIN. By Ohurchill Williams. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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enough to extort the reluctant commen- 
dation of Halleck and the warm praise 
of Lincoln. This was Grant—no longer 
to be obscured by jealousy, or calumny, 
or lack of appreciation, but moving, amid 
a constantly augmenting fame, on to 
Appomattox and thence into history. If 
Mr. Churchill Williams had taken up 
Grant after the fall of Vicksburg, when 
the light that dazzles the eye began to 
play about his plain, rough figure, his 
task, from an artistic standpoint, would 
have been far more delicate and difficult ; 
but, wisely as we think, he has chosen 
the easier task of delineating him in the 
days of his obscurity and poverty, not 
following him beyond Vicksburg. In 
such an atmosphere the man’s plainness 
and simplicity and homely virtue are 
visible enough without being set in cir- 
cumstances that suggest a contrast and 
tempt the writer to be theatrical or spec- 
tacular. Nor is the reader’s interest in 
the hero limited by this consideration: 
for, tho a plain man set in commonplace 
surroundings, out of which it seems he 
will never break, the reader is mindful of 
the glory that is to come upon this rough 


Missouri farmer, and is, if possible, all 
the more interested in him and fascinated 
by him. 

But the Captain by no means gathers 
up into himself and absorbs the whole in- 


terest of the story. Indeed to some ex- 
tent he is kept in the background and 
other minor characters, quite as interest- 
ing in their way as the central figure, 
make their appeal to the reader. The 
love motive is invoked with delicious ef- 
fect, and we have some charming scenes 
thrown against the sinister background 
of war. If the author of “J. Devlin— 
30ss” has not increased his reputation 
by The Captain, he has at least main- 
tained it. 
& 


Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Martinique. 
A Study of the Great Catastrophes of 1902, 
with Observations and Experiences in the 
Field. By Angelo Heilprin. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.00. 


Of the many books on the subject this 
bv Mr. Heilprin is the most instructive. 
Considerable space is taken up with a 
vivid description of the ruined city; and 
the recital of events during the last days, 
tho borrowed from various sources, is 
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very graphic. What particularly com- 
mends the work is the detailed compari- 
parison. between Pelée and Vesuvius, 
whence the remarkable deduction is 
made that the causes of death and de- 
struction were identical. The author 
gives a most correct and thrilling descrip- 
tion of the eruptions he witnessed, while 
his treatment of the atmospheric cur- 
rents, magnetic disturbances, etc., is 
painstaking. But tho the geography of 
Mont Pelée, the character of its eruption 
and the composition of the cloud masses 
are absorbing, yet the eye is found to 
linger on the chapters describing the 
author’s perilous ascent to the crater, the 
“Night of Illumination,’ when the 
“ flashing sky and falling ash,” “ the lu- 
rid light” and “red glowing patches ” 
indicated in the starless night the awful 


seat of destruction. 
& 


The German Revolution of 1849. By Charles 
W Dahlinger. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.35. 

The too broad title of this book is 
qualified by a sub-title, which states that 
the subject is the final struggle in Baden 
for the maintenance of Germany’s first 
national representative government. We 
may add that it is the military struggle 
to which the account is chiefly confined, 
altho there are allusions to the course of 
political events. The particulars of the 
skirmishes and marches, the wounds and 
the privations, altho told with spirit, 
hardly command our attention. The 
struggle was a gallant one; the forces of 
despotism were checked by the undis- 
ciplined Badeners, and there were no 
excesses under the revolutionary govern- 
ment. It seems almost as if the move- 
ment might have succeeded and that a 
part of Germany at least might have en- 
joyed freedom. A little aid from the 
new French Republic, a little more cour- 
age in Hesse and Wirtemberg and the 
German National Assembly might have 
developed into a Parliament and the con- 
stitution which it framed have become a 
permanent bulwark of liberty. But 
Baden was too far in advance of the rest 
of Germany, and the stolid soldiers of 
Prussia shot down their brave country- 
men who dared all things for liberty. 
The Prince of Prussia—known to us as 
the Emperor William I—slaughtered the 
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captured leaders in cold blood, while 
those who escaped fled to this country, 
to distinguish themselves, like Sigel and 
others, in a new struggle for human lib- 
erty. This book is a monument to their 
noble patriotism and we welcome it as 
a crown of laurel laid on the graves of 
those heroes who sacrificed fortune and 
life in a struggle that might well be called 
hopeless, but who knew that as the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
so the memory of their deeds would stir 
men’s souls in all the years that are to 
come. - 


Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Austin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50 net. 


This volume of Mr. Austin’s intro- 
duces itself as the record of a sentimental 
carriage-journey through some of the 
quiet spots of England, to the accompani- 
ment of conversation, serious and other- 
wise, between the characters already fa- 
miliar to readers of Mr. Austin’s former 
sketches, “ Veronica,” “‘ Lamia,” and 
“ The Poet,” interspersed with reflections 
of the writer’s own. The brief extract 


following will illustrate its general qual- 
ity and tone: 


“There is a rooted rusticity in Sussex folk 
which would ill accord with manufacture of 
any sort. I was pleased to find they all 
‘touch their hats’—as, may I be allowed to 
say. why should they not? They never heard 
of Goethe’s three reverences: reverence for 
what is above one, reverence for what is below 
one, and reverence for oneself. But genera- 
tions ago they silently reached the, same con- 
clusion, and have not yet abandoned it. I 
know there are parts of England where 
‘touching the hat’ would now be regarded as 
a trait of servility. In the name of the sweet 
charities of life, why? I imagine every well 
mannered member of the House of Commons 
takes off his hat to the Speaker when he meets 
him, and calls him ‘ Sir.’ It is painful ‘to me 
to pass a fellow-creature in a country lane 
or, for that matter, on a high road, and be 
passed by him as tho neither had any existence 
for the other. If proudly ignoring each other 
be a proof of independence, I prefer a little 
sweet servility. Unhappy the man who does 
not serve somebody! Surely the most beauti- 
ful and redeeming title of the Pope of Rome 
is Servus Servorum Dei, the Servant of the 
servants of God.” 


—a tone that we shall be told doubtless 
is sadly conservative, illiberal and unpro- 
gressive. And yet surely it is no such 
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unpleasant tone, when we have done with 
our strenuous and aggressive progress for 
the day and have sat down to spend the 
evening in dressing gown, slippers and 
relaxation. And the general effect is 
deepened, it is worth remarking, by Mr. 
Austin’s prose style, which, tho not al- 
ways correct and seldom vigorous, is, in 
its ideal, of good old English tradition, 
in conspicuous distinction from that 
broken, agitated, tumid prose which 
seems to be the fashion to-day. 
as 

The Principles of Criticism. By W. Basil 

Worsfold. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., $1 12 net. 

It would be easy to say very harsh 
things about a study of criticism which 
finds in the literature of Plato’s home 
“no room for spiritual aspirations ” ; 
which cites a passage from Bacon, in 
itself a mere expansion of Aristotle’s 
famous philosophéteron, to show how 
the poetry of the nineteenth century has 
advanced on that of Athens; which calls 
Addison “ the first genuine critic ” ; which 
has a good deal to say about Swinburne 
and Mr. William Archer and Victor 
Cousin, yet never so much as names 
Boileau or Sainte-Beuve—but in the end 
all such strictures might be summed up 
ina phrase: The author is bound within 
the illusion of the present. For those 
who are unread in critical literature this 
error renders the book a dangerous 
guide; those, however, who can control 
the author’s opinions by their own read- 
ing will find the work useful and_sug- 
gestive. The history of the development 
of criticism from Plato to the present 
day is well told and is discriminating ex- 
cept where the initial error perverts the 
writer’s judgment. Many of the com- 
ments and theories by the way are ex- 
cellent. 

ed 


The Filigree Ball. By Anna Katherine Green. 
Indianapolis : The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 

In the author’s best vein; she has done’ 
nothing superior, or even equal to it, since 
“The Leavenworth Case” made her 
famous among the wise readers who 
enjoy a good detective story. The plot 
of the present tale revolves about an old 
family mansion in Washington, which 
has become notorious for a series of in- 
explicable deaths; and the ingenuity dis- 
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played in keeping the reader in suspense 
until the dénouement is extraordinary. 
Only it would have been better had 
the last chapter not been written; it 
is a bit of cheap sentimentality thrown 
in after the real interest of the book 
is ended. We make no apology for 
recommending so highly detective stories 
of this sort, for we regard the interest 
they evoke as more legitimate than that 
produced by most other novels of the day. 
* 
Lees and Leaven. By Edward W. Townsend 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50 
A Summer in Néw York. by Edward W. 
Townsend. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., $1.25. 

Of the two New York stories just pub- 
lished by Mr. Townsend one is after the 
style of “Days Like These” and the 
other follows the blithe “ Chimmie Fad- 
den ”—only with a difference. Those 
who were attracted by the picture of New 
York life in “ Days Like These” will 
turn to Lees and Leaven for the same in- 
terest and will find it—the same mingling 
of the very rich and the very poor on the 
crowded city thoroughfares. The “ Ten- 
derloin”” and Newspaper Row are the 
scenes of a good deal that takes place; 
and the great Mr. Worthington appears 
once more, this time with a hopeful son. 
As for A Summer.in New York, change 
the language of Chimmie Fadden into 
English according to the dictionaries 
(slang dictionaries for a good part) and 
let the satire flow from above stairs in- 
stead of below, and the book is made. 
Those who travel much about New York 
these subway days will appreciate the de- 
lightful scene at Long Acre Square, and, 
indeed, all the chapters are joyfully 
amusing. 

& 
The Better Sort. By Henry James. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

Under cover of a very affected literary 
manner Henry James shows a lack of the 
sense of proportion. His art consists in 
giving an air of distinction to insignifi- 
cant things, and his aspiration is to make 
tragedies out of small emotions. There 
is no greatness in his mind, no altitudes, 
only a few shallow deeps. He puddles, 
but there is no sea and no sky line within 
the range of his mental vision. And this 
volume of short stories is but a series of 
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illustrations which prove that his defini- 
tions of character are abstruse, but not 
philosophical. He conceals the most com- 
mon traits of human nature in sentences. 
that resemble algebraic puzzles, which 
must be solved by canceling parentheses- 
and superfluous clauses. It is the lan- 
guage of calculus employed to explain 
the little vulgar fraction of personal ec- 
centricities. And whether it denotes a 
limitation or a distinction, it is certainly 
a fact that Mr. James never permits an 
attachment between the reader and any 
of his characters. There is a psychic im- 
personality about them, owing to the fact 
that they do not radiate one thought’s 
length beyond their drawing-room circle 
of existence. But even if this were not 
the case, it would still be true that the 
most admirable man becomes repulsive to 
the imagination upon the dissecting 
table. We can no longer regard him as 
an active moral organism, capable of 
good or evil; but he is the subject, the 
example, chosen to illustrate the scalpel 
skill of the surgeon. Thus are Mr. 
James’s characters dismembered, so to 
speak, for the purpose of showing off his 
literary science. 


Calvert of Strathore. By Carter Goodloe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

A story of the American Legation at 
Paris from the time Mr. Franklin was 
suceeded by Mr. Jefferson until after the 
guillotine had reasoned with Louis XVI. 
The young hero, Calvert, was Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s private secretary. He made a ro- 
mantic marriage with a noble French 
lady, served through a short campaign in 
France under Lafayette, and finally be- 
came involved in the famous plot to res- 
cue the King and Queen from the Paris 
mobs, which failed on accoynt of Marie 
Antoinette’s stubborn refusal’to leave the 
palace after all arrangements for the 
flight had been made. The author is to 
be congratulated upon the good form and 
historical interest of the romance. What 
it lacks in vivacity is more than atoned 
for by an admirable sense of proportion 
in developing a situation amidst the per- 
turbations of a people’s madness and 
tragic frenzy. Not nearly all the heroes 
and martyrs of the French Revolution 
figure in the tale, but some of the most 
brilliant as well as the most desperate 
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characters in history are depicted. Mad- 
ame de Stael, who had not then written 
“Corinne” or “ De L’Allemagne,” but 
was already famous because she dared to 
appreciate Rousseau, gives an exhibition 
of her enormous vanity. Danton and his 
monstrous brood sweep past more than 
once. Yet it is evident that the author 
depends more upon the dramatic facts of 
history than upon the blood-and-fury in- 
spiration which seems to characterize 
most of the work done by this class of 
writers. a 


Side-Lights on 

George Paston. 

& Co., $3.00 net. 

There is something in eighteenth-cen- 
tury life peculiarly adapted for these gos- 
siping pleasant memoirs and _ studies. 
The high seriousness of the seventeenth 
century with its later tone of brazen 
cynicism had passed away, while the new 
ardor and emotional license of the nine- 
teenth was yet to come. Between the two 
lay this period, which may perhaps best 
be described as the age of manners and 
convention. There was emotion to be 
sure, as any reader of Richardson knows, 
but it was emotion proceeding from a 
strangely artificial view of social morals. 
There was religious enthusiasm, as the 
work of Wesley proves, but this touched 
only a small part and as a rule the less 
conspicuous part of the people. There 
was philosophy abroad, but in England 
at least it barely scratched the surface of 
thought. Manners were the age, and a 
host of writers—notably Austin Dobson 
and Edmund Gosse—have made them 
the subject of light and curidus study. 
The writer, who calls herself George 
Paston, may well be ranked among the 
first of these kindly investigators. The 
present book consists of a series of chap- 
ters presenting various less known 
phases of eighteenth-century manners 
and character as expressed in manners. 
There is a chapter on “A Burney 
Friendship,” with several unpublished 
letters in the usual sprightly fashion of 
that lady. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that on “ The Ideal Woman,” 
wherein the modest, yielding heroine of 
the day is neatly painted. “ Perhaps the 
most perfect feminine mind,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “habitually aims at nothing 
higher than an exemption from blame; ” 


the Georgian Period. By 
New York: E. P. Dutton 
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and “A woman’s noblest station is re- 
treat,” wrote Lord Lyttleton, the Good. 
Those were the days when every good- 
looking young woman supposed every 
man she met was plotting to run off with 
her—as, indeed, he too often was. The 
result was a strange form of false 
modesty and self-effacement. But nous 
avons changé tout cela. Other chapters 
of the book carry the reader lightly 
through a pretty widecircle of eighteenth- 
century life. 

a a! 


Pebbles 


Some girls use a perfumery that smells 
like stewed prunes.—Atchison Globe. 


.... You often hear it said a woman has in- 
tuition; as a matter of fact, it is suspicion. — 
Atchison Globe. 


....We have resolved to deny ourself the 
pleasure of reading The Congressional Record 
during Lent.—The Atlanta Journal. 


....A plebiscite of posterity, on the ques- 
tion whether it wants to be born or not, seems 
to be called for—The New York Mail and 
Express. 


....Cable reports a rising in Canton against 
the Manchus. The Manchus probably control 
the street-railways.—The New York Evening 
Telegram. 


....The average woman doesn’t seem satis- 
fied unless she has given some of her children 
names that would look well printed on the out- 
side of a sleeping car.—Atchison Globe. 


....'' Why, Willie,” said mamma, “ you're 
pulling your cat’s tail.” ‘Mamma, I ain't 
pulling her tail. I’m only holding it, and she’s 
doing the pulling.”"—Humane Society Bulle- 
tin. 

....'' My dear sir,” wrote the editor to the 
persistent young author, “in order to simplify 
matters somewhat, we are inclosing a bunch of 
our ‘declined with thanks’ notices. If you 
will put one of these in an envelope with your 
manuscript, and mail it to yourself, it will 
make it easier for all of us, and you will be 
saving something in postage as well.”—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 

MUNICIPAL MOTS. 


Boston is its own reward. 

Chicago is paved with good intentions. 

An ancient and a fish-like Gloucester. 

Every Pittsburg has a silver lining. 

Washington makes strange bed-fellows. 

All’s Philadelphia on the Potomac. 

Oh, Brooklyn, where is thy sting? 
bush, where is thy victory? 

The race is to the New York.—Life. 


Flat- 
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The Coal Strike Arbitration 


It is not too much to say that the report 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion is the most important document ever 
issued on the labor question. It may well 
be that this Commission will bear to the 
history of American industry what the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 has 
been to American politics. For the award 
of the Commission is not merely a de- 
cision on wages—it is a frame of govern- 
ment for a great industry and a type for 
other industries. 

Altho the Commissioners shrink from 
recommending compulsory arbitration 
for the future, we cannot blind our eyes 
to the fact that theirs has been an actual, 
albeit a crude, compulsory arbitration. 
After proclaiming for several months 
that they would never submit to arbitra- 
tion, the operators were forced by the 
public and by the President of the United 
States to yield to an official, tho not a 
legal, tribunal. The entire transaction 
was compulsory, altho it lacked the sav- 
ing features of the New Zealand type in 
that it followed rather than preceded a 
strike. Looking to the future, it is not 
likely that this lesson will be lost, and at 
the next great industrial dispute which 
threatens the life, health and industry of 
millions of non-combatants compulsory 
arbitration will come earlier, if it does not 
even precede the outbreak. This is the 
first great constitutional precedent estab- 
lished by the Coal Strike Commission. 

The second precedent is the recognition 
of organized labor. On this point the 
report of the Commission is in most 
curious contrast with the award of the 
Commission. While the report condemns 
the United Mine Workers of America as 
an irresponsible body, the award creates 
a “ Board of Conciliation,” on which the 
United Mine Workers, and no other 
organization, will have equal representa- 
tion with .the operators. The Mine 
Workers’ Union has divided the anthra- 
cite field into three districts, each with 
a district president and other officers, and 
with this fact necessarily in view the 
Commission says: 


“If there shall be a division of the whole 
district into three districts, in each of which 
there shall exist an organization representing 
a majority of the mine workers of such dis- 
trict, one of said Board of Conciliation shall 
be appointed by each of said organizations, 
and three other persons shall be appointed by 
the operators, the operators in each of said 
districts appointing one person.” 


According to this decision the Board 
of Conciliation will consist of three per- 
sons chosen by districts Nos. 1, 7 and 
9 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and three persons chosen by operators 
in the same districts. Herein the Com- 
mission showed its good practical sense 
by recognizing conditions as they exist. 
When the mine workers see their three 
district presidents on a board with three 
operators, with power to pass upon all 
disputes throughout the entire field, they 
will surely be content with such effective 
recognition, even tho the operators stand 
bravely by their fiction that they are not 
dealing with the union. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in the course of three years 
the operators will desert their fiction and 
also recognize conditions. Only in this 
way can they hope to win over the minds 
and hearts of their employees and secure 
the ready co-operation of the union of- 
ficials in enforcing the terms of the 
award. 

Not only does the award effectually 
recognize the union, but it makes it to the 
interest of the non-union man to join the 
union. The non-unionists, being a 
minority, have no representative on the 
Board of Conciliation, and, therefore, 
each non-unionist having a grievance 
against his employer must come before 2 
board unanimously hostile to him. 
Whereas, the unionist can carry his com- 
plaint up to the highest court of the in- 
dustry through his paid delegate, the non- 
unionist cannot do so unless he also or- 
ganizes. On the othér hand, the Com- 
mission makes the following award, 
which may be considered the third im- 
portant precedent laid down: 

“ No person shall be refused employment, or 
in any way discriminated against, on account 
of membership or non-membership in any la- 
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bor organization; and there shall be no dis- 
crimination against, or interference with, any 
employee who is not a member of any labor 
organization by members of such organiza- 
tion.” 

This section protects the unionist from 
dismissal on account of his membership, 
as well as the non-unionist on account ot 
his non-membership. It, therefore, pre- 
vents the employer from diminishing the 
strength of the union by substituting 
non-unionists. Under its terms the union 
will not grow less, and the other awards 
will help it to grow more. Of course the 
non-unionists, without any sacrifices, get 
the increase of 10 to 50 per cent. in 
wages (measured by the hour), which 
the unionists have secured only after 
five months of suffering. This fact will 
not reconcile the unionists to the presence 
of non-unionists. The award will pre- 
vent positive injury to them, however, 
while at work, but it cannot force the 
union member to help the non-member 
beyond the actual rules and orders of the 
foreman and mine superintendent. The 


execution of the award is in the hands 
of the superintendents, and the union is 


forbidden to strike when the superin- 
tendent discharges a man for its alleged 
violation. The union can only bring the 
matter to the Board of Conciliation, and 
thence to the arbitrator to be appointed 
by Judge Gray. While in this way the 
non-unionist is protected against positive 
injury while at work, he is not guaranteed 
the friendly assistance of fellow work- 
men when in need, and is not protected 
when not at work except by the-ordinary 
processes of law. The sooner the opera- 
tors realize that the award greatly 
strengthens the union and assures its 
increase, the sooner, it is to be hoped, 
will they strive to enlist the officers of 
the union in a joint effort to enforce its 
decrees. 

It is to be hoped, too, that within the 
three years’ life of the award the United 
Mine Workers of America will have 
taken to heart the criticisms and ad- 
monitions of the Commission. If 20 per 
cent. of the membership is boys, the 
union should establish a period of ap- 
prenticeship without vote, as is usual 
with other labor organizations. Certainly 
it behooves the union to gain the confi- 
dence of the public and the operators, so 
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that at the expiration of this award it 
may be in a position to enter upon a sys- 
tem of annual agreements, as it already 
does in the bituminous fields. 

One important lesson of the award 
cannot be overlooked. Had the operators 
dealt with the union in April, 1902, the 
union would have accepted a very slight 
concession. Mr. Mitchell was almost 
able to prevent a strike with no conces- 
sion whatever, and had there been even 
a nominal concession he certainly could 
have succeeded. Now, after a strike, the 
Commission grants an increase of 10 per 
cent. and upward in wages, altho stating 
at the same time that the mine workers 
are already earning as much per day as 
other workmen of similar skill and effi- 
ciency. Employers generally may judge 
from this that, notwithstanding the ex- 
orbitant demands of unions, they will 
come off better by dealing directly with 
the unions than they will by forcing the 
public and the Government to take a 
hand. 

& 


Tolstoy Staged 


Totstoy has suffered much from cen- 
sors, translators and misinterpreters in 
all lands, but the treatment he is receiv- 
ing from the hands of the dramatizers is 
the worst of all. The dramatic art is so 
far behind the literary, or perhaps we 
ought to say rather, that the theater au- 
dience is so inferior to readers in quick- 
ness of artistic perception, that ordinary 
human beings with their much mixed 
motives must be made into the heroes 
and heavy villains of easily recognizable 
types of the stagé. A literary work in 
delicate shades of color has to be re- 
drawn in black and white when it is put 
behind the footlights. A Correggio be- 
comes a Ribera. Just so we have seen 
a half-tone portrait from a book thrown 
ten feet high on the screen with the 
stereopticon and become an almost un- 
recognizable mass of dots and splashes. 
The Jane Eyre of the stage is a snippy 
miss and Trilby is a burlesque. 

Some books of action, like “ The 
Prisoner of. Zenda,” can be transferred 
to the stage without injury, sometimes 
with advantage in that we can see what 
before we merely read about; but in the 
case of many books, besides the coarsen- 
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ing effect which has been mentioned, 
there is a displacement of the center of 
gravity which changes the whole charac- 
ter of the piece, turning “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” into a minstrel show and “ Ben 
Hur” into a circus. However good a 
play may result from the transformation, 
it is wrong to call it by the same name as 
the book. Especially is this an injury to 
the author when, as in the case of the 
recent dramatizations of Tolstoy’s 
“ Resurrection,” the motive of the play 
is the opposite of the teaching of the 
novel. The London and New York ver- 
sions of this play are adaptations of the 
French dramatization by M. Henry Ba- 
taille. But M. Bataille, according to the 
dramatic critic of the Mercure de 
France, “has not treated the same sub- 
ject as Tolstoy,” but has produced “a 
work truly noble, truly pure,” with a 
beauty quite its own. The reason given 


- 


for the chief alteration is that Prince 
Nekhlidoff would appear on the French 
stage “a little cold, somewhat ridicu- 
lous perhaps,” for the same reason doubt- 
less that Joseph of Genesis is looked 
upon by the French as a comic character. 


Therefore Maslova, with a few necessary 
alterations of course, becomes the center 
of interest, and “the prolog, where we 
assist in the juvenile loves of Nekhlidoff 
and Maslova, is of a seducing grace.” 
With that as a starter we can easily see 
how the whole play is worked out with- 
out shocking any of the conventionalities 
of the French theater. When the Prince 
appears in the prison Maslova, as usual 
at first, repels him with scornful re- 
proaches, then flies to his arms, and later, 
finding that she cannot retain his love 
with her faded charms, bids him a tear- 
ful adieu rather than sacrifice his life, 
just as the grisette of the property room 
always does, and “ the dénouement is full 
of grandeur.” So “adapted” it might 
almost have been written by a real “ art- 
ist ” like Sardou, instead of by a cranky, 
barefooted Russian. No wonder that we 
hear that “ M. Bataille, in so modifying 
what has been given him by Tolstoy, has 
proved what an able dramatic author he 
is,” and we learn that Tolstoy has gained 
multitudes of “ disciples” through this 
play. The “ youthful error,” the sad and 
picturesque consequences, the repentance, 
the atonement, the restoration (of the 
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man )—there they are, the five acts, all 
perfect, all French—and nothing at all 
of Tolstoy. 

Whether Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection” 
could be successfully dramatized we can- 
not say, but it certainly has not been. 
Yet the book is dramatic in plan and 
structure according to the strictest stand- 
ards of the critics. It starts with a prob- 
lem and reaches a triumphant solution ; 
it begins in the midst of a perplexing 
situation and attains a true climax. The 
characters are strongly individualized 
and life-like, and yet the current of the 
story is the irresistible movement of the 
fatality of consequences to a degree that 
would satisfy a Greek dramatist. It is 
almost rigidly symmetrical. There are 
five acts. In each act Nekhlidoff vio- 
lates one of the five laws of God given 
in Matt. 5:21-48, and he suffers the 
natural and inevitable penalty in each 
case. He finds that he cannot with the 
best of intentions and the most heroic 
self-sacrifice undo in the least the harm 
he has done by these transgressions. 
Finally when he is humbled by the fail- 
ure of all his efforts, he attains deliver- 
ance, not by works, not by faith, but by 
knowledge. Like Buddha under the bo- 
tree he suddenly sees as in a vision the 
chain of cause and effect with which he 
has been entangled, and is henceforth 
freed from “ the wheel of the law.” He 
knows that he did wrong (1) to be 
angry, (2) to lust after a woman, (3) 
to bind himself with an oath, (4) to de- 
mand vengeance for injuries, and (5) to 
fight his enemies. Did Nekhlidoff “ live 
happily ever after?” Did he return to 
the gay life of the capital, or did he live 
among the exiles in Siberia? Tolstoy 
does not tell us. Why? Because it does 
not matter. Wherever he was he was 
living in a new world because he was a 
new man. He has “ put off the old man 
with his deeds” and the book is ended. 
This is the true dénouement and there 
can be no grander in the life of man. 

_We do not agree with all of Tolstoy’s 
views. We never found any one who 
did. His judgments are often distorted 
and his taste is sometimes vitiated. But, 
however erratic, he is a prophet of great 
moral truths, and he embodies these, ap- 
parently against his will, in very artistic 
forms. To convert one of these dramas 








of the inner life into the conventional 
stage-play by the simple process of 
“ leaving out all the preaching ” and sub- 
stituting new motives and problems is an 
unendurable misrepresentation, for it is 
a direct violation of the principles of art 
which Tolstoy advocates and practices. 


a 


Social Control 


Events are moving rapidly in the 
United States, as in other countries, to- 
ward some reorganization of the political 
and industrial structure of society. Ten 
years ago it was possible for intelligent 
men still to cherish the hope that the day 
of capitalistic combinations and of trade 
unions might pass, and that the world 
might return to an unrestrained individ- 
ualistic competition. No man in his senses 
cherishes such a hope to-day. 

The only question now is whether the 
coming system will be monopolistic, so- 
cialistic, or some third possibility. At the 
present moment we are living under a 
régime of monopoly, more extensive and 
remarkable than any that the world has 
seen. A comparatively few men, owners 
of enormous wealth, practically con- 
trol industrial output, transportation, 
credit operations and the market for 
labor. Many of these men_ hold 
seats in the United States Senate, 
and a little knot of Senators is more 
and more dominating the actual govern- 
ment of the country. The labor organi- 
zations, on their part, solidified by con- 
fronting compacted capital, are assum- 
ing an imperious attitude toward every 
individual workingman, and making it 
increasingly impossible for any wage- 
earner to obtain a livelihood except on 
terms fixed by the union. 

The question which the people must 
face, therefore, is this: Are we to give 
up without a struggle the ideals of Re- 
publicanism and of Democracy, and allow 
a class to become virtual dictators in 
American life? Or are we going to make 
a sincere effort to solve the problem to 
which every experiment in Republican- 
ism thus far in the world’s history has 
led, but which no republic hitherto has 
solved successfully ? 

That problem can be reduced to a sin- 
gle question: Can Republicanism be pre- 
served unless we can establish and main- 
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tain a large measure of equality? The 
relation between equality and Republi- 
canism was perceived by the founders 
of our American Government. Equality 
of educational advantages was seen to be 
of vital importance, and was established 
in the common school system. Equality 
before the law was proclaimed in all our 
constitutions. Political equality, not con- 
templated at the outset, has gradually 
been established since Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. Property qualifications for 
voting have disappeared, and we now 
have a practically unrestricted manhood 
suffrage, except in some Southern States. 

The necessity of setting legal bounds 
to economic inequality was understood 
by Jefferson, to whom we owe the pro- 
hibition of primogeniture and entail. But 
not even Jefferson could have foreseen 
that extensive or complicated legal 
restrictions upon economic inequality 
could become necessary in a nation whose 
scattered inhabitants claimed a continent 
of virgin soil as their inheritance. No 
human being before the Civil War could 
have dreamed that the beginning of the 
twentieth century would witness in 
America greater disparities of fortune 
than could be found under any European 
monarchy. 

When the Roman Empire had arrived 
at its highest material prosperity the 
early Roman institutions of the Repub- 
lican period had been so warped and 
abused that they had become an easily 
worked mechanism in the hands of im- 
perial dictators. From that moment the 
power and glory of Rome began to wane. 
Must all nations follow round and round 
in the cycle that Rome fulfilled? Or is 
it possible that America, which has 
solved so many experiments in both gov- 
ernment and industrial organization, may 
yet solve the greatest one of all—that, 
namely, of arresting the tendency toward 
oligarchy or imperialism, which appears 
when a great disparity of fortune has 
arisen, and find a way to assert the su- 
premacy of popular power, thereby 
establishing a truly democratic social 
system? 

Socialism offers a plausible way of 
reconciling vast industrial developments 
with the supremacy of popular power. 
But whether Socialism is a workable 
scheme is a question that no human being 
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can as yet answer affirmatively. All So- 
cialistic plans thus far formulated are 
singularly crude and mechanical. If the 
only scheme of social organization that 
may be substituted for monopolistic trusts 
is Socialism, we can hardly look for an 
era of Democracy. 

That which Socialism presents of really 
vital importance, however, admits of 
separation from all mechanical Socialistic 
schemes. The vital principle of Social- 
ism is social control. It is the assertion 
that society is and must remain supreme 
not only above the individual, but es- 
pecially above all combinations of indi- 
viduals. It is the assertion that the state 
must control the corporation, and that 
the corporation must not control the 
state. This principle the American 
people must assert practically if America 
is to have a different future from that 
which lay before the Rome of Augustus. 
Happily, we see multiplying signs that 
the people themselves are becoming alive 
to this truth. We predict that the day is 
at hand when corporations will in fact 
exist and do business subject to the rule 
already legally asserted in their charters, 
but seldom enforced, that the state holds 
over them the power of life and death, 
and that they live on condition that they 
serve the public as the public demands, in 
full accordance with the dictates of an 
enlightened public opinion. 


& 


The Senate and the Treaties 


WHEN the Senate began its recent ex- 
traordinary session it was conscious of a 
sharp concentration of public attention 
upon its proceedings. Smarting under 
the severe but just criticism of the com- 
ing Speaker of the House, it sought at 
first to defend itself by indignant protests 
against this violation of the unwritten 
rules of comity. Immediately afterward, 
however, behind the closed doors of the 
Senate Chamber, it took up in earnest the 
work which the President had asked it 
to do. . Further delay and prolonged sub- 
mission to the wishes of one or two men, 
it was seen, would confirm a grow- 
ing suspicion that the Senate had been 
strangled by its own rules of courtesy or 
hypnotized by the endless verbosity of 
Mr. Morgan. There was some danger 
that the Upper House would lose the re- 
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spect of the American people, to whom 
it seemed supremely silly for a nine- 
tenths majority to pretend that it was 
bound hand and foot by one unreason- 
able talker. To retain that respect the. 
debate upon the Canal treaty was con- 
ducted with such earnesmess and vigor 
that all obstacles were speedily removed. 
Silenced at last, Mr. Morgan offered fifty 
of his amendments in a bunch and saw 
them swept aside without a call of the 
roll. Amendments prepared by a Demo- 
cratic caucus were also rejected, and 
when the final vote was taken the number 
of those who said “ Nay” was only five 
—or nine, if the pairs be included. 

This result is a forcible argument for 
a revision of the Senate’s rules, for it 
shows how eighty-one Senators who de- 
sired to vote for one of the most impor- 
tant treaties ever negotiated by the 
United States permitted themselves to be 
held in bondage by nine whose leader’s 
aim was to break the farliamentary rec- 
ord for talking. This was not a minority 
that deserved to be protected for an in- 
definite time in an effort to prevent ac- 
tion, at the cost of the defeat of the 
Isthmian Canal treaty. At the next ses- 
sion the Senate should strictly enforce its 
present rules or make new ones. 

We analyzed this treaty in these pages 
some time ago. Undoubtedly a majority 
of the American people would prefer that 
our Government’s authority and power 
in the Canal zone should be unrestrained 
and absolute. But the provisions of the 
pending agreement on this point were all 
that Secretary Hay could obtain. Colom- 
bia’s representatives at Washington and 
Bogota were very sensitive and deter- 
mined with respect to this question of 
sovereignty and the use of armed forces 
in the zone. There is some evidence that 
the grant even in its present form is re- 
garded by influential Colombians as ex- 
cessive. At the same time it should not 
be overlooked that in the opinion of 
prominent members of our Senate the 
concession of power and authority is am- 
ple. At all events there is reason to be- 
lieve that even by another increase of the 
price to be paid, our Government could 
have got no more. We think that what 
the treaty gives will prove to be enough, 
and we hope that ratification will not be 
delayed at Bogota as it has been at Wash- 
ington. 
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The attitude of the Democratic Sena- 
tors.toward the treaty does not commend 
their party to the public as a wise and 
trustworthy Opposition. Ratification at 
Bogota undoubtedly would have been 
prevented if the first of their caucus 
amendments had been adopted. This 
they must have seen. But we can- 
not think that a majority of them 
really desired to kill the treaty. The sec- 
ond caucus amendment—intended, it was 
explained, to inform Mexico that we 
have no designs upon her territory—was 
unnecessary, but it was supported with 
much argument. These caucus proposi- 
tions, taken with the assertions of Demo- 
crats in the debate that our Government 
was proceeding in this matter with un- 
seemly haste and reckless expenditure, 
made a pitiful show of party policy. In 
view of the history of our dealings with 
this project it is absurd to complain now 
of our haste. The expenditure for which 
Congress with substantial unanimity has 
provided is-not extravagant for a canal 
that has now become a necessity for the 
United States and that cannot fail to be 
both politically and commercially a most 
profitable investment. 

With respect to the treaty with Cuba, 
the Senate’s work was not well done. It 
may be that the approval of the House is 
required under the Constitution; but 
now, when two years have elapsed since 
the promise of reciprocity was given— 
as they believe—to the Cuban Commis- 
sioners, the treaty cannot become effective 
before November or December, and it 
may be lost by reason of the. conflicting 
clauses concerning an exchange of rati- 
fications. The support of certain Sena- 
tors was obtained by an amendment 
which seeks to prevent us from making, 
for five years to come, other treaties of 
reciprocity involving any reduction of 
our high tariff on sugar. This kills the 
pending treaties with Jamaica and other 
West Indian colonies, which ought to be 
ratified. It may make the treaty more 
attractive to Cuba, but this was not the 
aim and motive of those who wrote it. 
In the interest of narrow protectionists 
who are hostile to tariff reciprocity in any 
form, this amendment was framed and 
adopted. It represents the extreme pro- 
tectionist element in the Republican 
party, an element which must hereafter 
contend against the growing power of 


the liberal element which Governor 
Cummins and Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, 
represent. : 

Those who have caused so much delay 
in the completion of a commercial agree- 
ment with Cuba, and who have now at- 
tached this amendment to the treaty, must 
see that one effect of their action will 
be, in all probability, a sharp and pro- 
longed tariff debate at the coming session 
of Congress—the session immediately 
preceding the Presidential campaign. 
This treaty, or a resolution for approval 
of it, may serve asatext. Thus, by caus- 
ing delay, they may have opened the way 
for or promoted a discussion which they 
would like to prevent. Tariff revision is 
an issue that must eventually be faced. 
The smothering of Mr. McKinley’s reci- 
procity agreements does not tend to 
conciliate those Republicans who believe 
that our high duties should be tempered 
by treaty reductions. Their number is 
increasing. Europe’s new tariffs, aimed 
at our agricultural products, will make 
converts to this policy in the Middle 
West. The time may not be far distant 
when they will make an irresistible de- 
mand for such reciprocal treaties as they 
desire, overcoming the opposition of the 
sugar beet factories and the Tariff 


League. 
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Balfour's Fading Majority 


Tue Balfour Government is held in 
power solely by a coalition with the Irish 


members. It is by the exercise of the 
best political strategy by this solid con- 
tingent that they have been able to take 
advantage of any Government, Liberal 
or Conservative, to serve their purpose. 
When Mr. Gladstone was in power he 
took up their program and offered to 
give them all they wanted, local self- 
government, under the name of an Irish 
Parliament. But the Lords would not 
consent, and the Conservatives came into 
power, aided by Mr. Chamberlain and a 
rump from the Liberals led by him. Now 
the rump controls the Conservative party 
and Mr. Chamberlain is the strongest 
man in Great Britain, with his orchids, 
his American wife and his grand Im- 
perialism. But the Irish members are 
too wise to consider the jeers and flouts 
of which they were the victims in. the 
days of Gladstone and Parnell, and they 
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turn just as cheerfully and sardonically 
to the hands that smote them, and the 
Unionists, as the Conservative camp is 
now called, just as sardonically accept the 
despised fellowship and make political 
bargains. with their old enemies who leave 
their old friends in the lurch; for what is 
gratitude but a lively sense of favors to 
come? 

And the favors are promised. There 
is an Irish Catholic university, and the 
purchase of the estates of the Irish land- 
lords for distribution among the tenants 
for a fair rent and the difference made 
up by English taxation, and, finally, with 
this a considerable measure of home rule, 
altho just what form the proposed Irish 
Parliament is to take we do not yet know. 
But this week the land purchase scheme 
is to be presented and it will probably 
go through by a thumping majority, and 
the Conservatives under Balfour will get 
all the honor of it and all the thanks, just 
as they have in other emergencies cap- 
tured the creed and slogan of their Lib- 
eral foes. It is well that they do, for 
they only can carry a radical reform 
through the House of Lords. 

The support of the Irish members is 
the only hope of the Balfour Govern- 
ment, for on every side it finds dissatis- 
fa¢tion, partly for its good deeds and 
pa for its bad. In the former category 
we count the temperance legislation 
which puts it into the power of the local 
magistrates to reduce the number of pub- 
lic houses, the English name for what 
we call saloons. The vigor with which 
the magistrates have exercised their new 
authority has set the whole liquor trade 
against them, with all the influence of the 
powerful breweries, which have been the 
left arm of a Conservative Government, 
as the Established Church has been its 
right arm. And the subserviency of the 
Government to the Church has stirred 
the Nonconformists to the verge of pas- 
sive resistance to the operation of the 
new Education Act. It is not likely that 
many will go to this extreme, but some 
will, and the effect will be serious on the 
public mind. Indeed, it already is, and a 
new complication arises in the Govern- 
ment proposition to endow a Catholic 
university. That would be carrying the 
subsidy to religion to a new extreme, and 
the Irish who ask it are quite losing favor 
in the Liberal ranks. 
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These grounds for angry dissatisfac- 
tion with Mr. Balfour’s Government are 
so much added to the general sense of 
disgust with the way in which the South 
African war was managed and with the 
failure toinstitute vigorous reforms in the 
army. To these failures in the department 
of Mr. Brodrick,the War Minister,is now 
added the muddling of the Venezuelan 
matter by Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign 
Secretary. All public sentiment goes 
against the Government, and it is not 
strange that in the by-elections even 
“ safe ” constituencies have elected mem- 
bers of the Opposition. Nothing is left 
to support the Government but its Irish 
alliance, and that is a relentless alliance 
which will give support only so long as 
its demands are being granted. It would 
seem that Mr. Balfour will succeed in 
passing his compulsory land purchase 
bill, and that then he will seek a division 
in which he is sure to be defeated, that 
he may dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the people. Or, if that seems danger- 
ous, he may maintain the existence of a 
Unionist Government by going himself 
into the House of Lords and transferring 
the Premiership to Mr. Chamberlain, the 
only man in the Government who holds 
the heart and praise of the people. 


Js 


The resignation of Presi- 
dent Castro was not gen- 
erally anticipated and it 
might be very unfortunate at just this 
juncture. It will bea surprise to Sefior 
Pulido, who has just left the Venezuelan 
Legation at Washington with dispatches 
from Minister Bowen to President Cas- 
tro. Castro had not notified Minister 
Bowen of his intention to resign and it 
was probably a sudden impulse. Doubt- 
less he did not expect the resignationto be 
accepted, and the Venezuelan Congress 
has made haste to decline to receive it. 
We shall know later whether, as sug- 
gested in the dispatches, he insists upon 
resigning ; but most important is the in- 
timation that his resignation is meant as 
a plain rebuke to German interference in 
behalf of the revolutionists. Their aid 
to enemies in the field would be utterly 
unjustifiable and might well be publicly 
resented. Should he insist on resigning 
we may presume that his brother will be- 
come titular President, while Castro will 
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remain in real control, but will take a 
vacation from the immediate cares of 
state until he may be ready again to take 
the reins. Should his resignation be 
more than nominal, he may, as others 
before him have done, take his wealth to 
Paris, where South American Presidents 
who have been good to themselves go be- 
fore they die, especially if the people are 
tired of them. But in this case Castro 
has proved stronger than the revolution- 
ists and there is no thought on ‘his part 
of fleeing. The agreements made already 
with the European Powers will hold even 
if he should resign, but it would be de- 
sirable that he should remain, with his 
strong hand to control the people and see 
to it that the payments are made as 
agreed upon. x 


One of the towns in Connecti- 
women” designated by the late Rev. 
Henry L. Hutchins as most decadent is 
Ashford. It was a sad story he told of 
it. But one story is good until we hear 
the other side; and a correspondent in 
the New York Sun, who knows the town 
well, tells that other side, and tells it so 
strongly that discredit is cast on all Mr. 
Hutchins’s representations. He said that 
36 per cent. of the people are non-church- 
goers. If 64 per cent. are church-goers 
it is better than is the case in our cities, at 
least. There are two hundred families 
and three active churches, and they con- 
trol the general sentiment of the town. 
Other points of criticism are answered 
with much force. We do not doubt that 
in the hill towns of New England, with 
their emigrating young men, there is 
some loss of courage and some worth- 
lessness and immorality. But we find no 
evidence that these conditions are getting 
worse, or that they are as bad as they 
were a hundred years ago. They are no 
worse than they were in Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s time, if we can trust his descrip- 
tion of the vice in his day. It must be 
remembered that only the ruling class in 
the first century of New England his- 
tory were Pilgrims and Puritans. A 
very considerable part of the immigrants 
were from the dregs of the English popu- 
lation, sent over on contract, very nearly 
as low in character as those who were 
sold as servants to the planters of Vir- 
ginia. We do not hear much about them, 


but they were there and gave trouble 
enough to the godly and severe Puritans. 
At present there are small communities 
of poor and degraded people in many 
towns; but they have long existed, and 
the new and better system of township 
schools, with transportation at public ex- 
pense, is doing much to elevate these dis- 
tant and neglected communities. 


ws 


Right and District Attorney Jerome, he 
Might of “ plain speech” not of the 
Quaker sort, made a long 
speech last Sunday to the labor men of 
the Central Federated Union, in which 
he said some things which, being true, 
do not need comment, and some things 
that are not so true. He said: 

“ Ever since man was able to stand on his 

hind legs he has been striving for all he can 
get. You are going to win if you are the 
stronger and to lose if you are the weaker. 
Don’t accept any wishy-washy stuff about the 
brotherhood of man or economic forces or in- 
herent rights. If you are strong you win; if 
you are not, you lose.” 
Nevertheless there is something greater 
than law and something higher than 
brute force. There is a brotherhood of 
man, if there is any Christianity, and the 
Declaration of Independence is a better 
authority on inherent rights than is Mr. 
Jerome. We win when we are strong, 
but we are strong because truth is mighty 
and will prevail. 


Racial Ve are glad to publish the very 
valuable and instructive article 
by Professor Farrand on “ Brain 
Development and Mental Capacity.” It 
utterly cuts the ground out from under 
those who assert that there is a plain 
physical basis for the superiority of the 
white race over all other races, and that 
other races are so naturally and essen- 
tially inferior in their brain structure that 
they can never be expected to equal the 
white race nor to be competent for self- 
government. Since the time of Nott and 
Glidden this fable has been repeated and 
gladly believed by those who sought a 
t istifcation for their subjugation of less 
developed races ; and no doubt it is made 
to salve the conscience of the Belgian 
rulers of the Congo Free State. But there 
is absolutely no physiological basis for it 
so far as the best studies of brain 
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structure go. It is interesting to observe 
that the brain weight of Laplanders and 
Eskimos is somewhat greater than that 
of Europeans. The arrogance of Anglo- 
Saxon and Caucasian supremacy must 
find its justification, if anywhere, in the 
bare will and brute power to have it so, 
rather than in any conclusions of science. 
& 
an alee The Bishop of Cebu, Mon- 
Scold signor Alcocer, is Adminis- 
trator Apostolic of the 
Archdiocese of Manila, as the See is va- 
cant, and is so at the head of the Catho- 
lic Church in the Philippines. We trust 
that it may not be long before an intelli- 
gent and respectable Archbishop, one 
who knows the courtesties of civilized 
society, may be appointed Archbishop of 
Manila, and Bishop Alcocer may be sent 
back to Cebu. We are indebted to Mar- 
lier & Co., Boston, for the ten cent trans- 
latior’of the Bishop’s pastoral letter sent 
last September to the faithful in the 
islands, and a choicer collection of eccle- 
siastical billingsgate it has never been 
our fortune to read. Outside of the 
Roman Catholic Church he represents 
everything as utterly bad. We take from 
p. 83 these flowers of rhetoric flung at 
“Protestant sects”: “ False worship,” 
“great store of pride,” “ unmeasured 
covetousness,” “ pharisees and hypo- 
crites,” “ whited sepulchers,” “ putrid,” 
“works repugnant,” “soul faithless,” 
“ pretended, violent and false,” “not a 
single martyr,” “ not a single hero,” “ not 
a single example of sanctity.” The 
whole Letter is sprinkled thick with these 
ill words. Thus he describes the con- 
dition of the United States and the 
Protestant nations generally: 

“There is noted in these nations a con- 
tinuous bad state of affairs, a heart-rending 
pauperism, a degradation and misery so great 
among the lower and working classes that it 
may well be said, in the presence of statistics, 
that the immense majority of the people of 
these nations live in the greatest misery, de- 
pravity and degradation.” 


It is strange, if such is the fact, that 
immigrants come to this country by the 
hundred thousand every year, from Italy, 
Hungary and other Catholic countries, to 
better their condition, and they stay here. 
We trust that Monsignor Guidi may be 
able somewhat to restrain Bishop Alco- 
cer’s ebulliency. 
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The publication of the 
pel = es - book, “The Curse of 
Central Africa,” is by no 
means the first that has been told of the 
mismanagement and cruelties of the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo Free State. Mis- 
sionaries have for years been repeating 
the tale of the horrors inflicted upon the 
poor natives by the Belgian rulers. The 
blacks are reduced to virtual slavery and 
compelled to bring in so much rubber, 
the amount being enough to occupy all 
their time, and when they fail every fort- 
night to bring in the required amount 
they are mercilessly flogged. A zinc 
badge worn about the neck identifies 
them. The military force is constantly 
reducing fresh villages to this slavery, 
and murdering the people. But the 
stories of torture are too gruesome for 
our pages. Now two men of position, 
who were in the employ of the Congo 
Free State Company, but who have with- 
drawn in disgust from its service, tell 
the same story at greater length, and they 
may be listened to, for they are not mere 
missionaries and professional philanthro- 
pists. It is high time that the Powers that 
have made the agreement which consti- 
tutes this possession of the Belgian King 
should put a stern negative on all these 
cruel proceedings. The treatment of the 
black laborers in the diamond mines and 
the gold mines of the South African 
Rand is bliss compared with these atroci- 
ties, which the world ought long ago to 
have taken cognizance of and to have 
corrected. But it was only missionaries 
that discovered and published them. 
s&s 
heany Since the order directing a selec- 
Bibles ion from the Bible to be read 
daily in the public schools of this 
city the City School Superintendents have 
voted that Douay Bibles should be sup- 
plied to the schools for the use of such 
teachers as preferred them. Of course; 
why not? It is a religious exercise, 
meant to be religious, and nothing else. 
And inasmuch as all religions have equal 
rights it is quite proper, and even only 
right and fair, that Catholic teachers 
should be allowed to use a Catholic Bible 
and Protestant teachers a Protestant 
Bible. It is perfectly allowable—and 
you cannot prevent it, and should not, un- 
der the rule—to teach the children 
through their Bible reading that they 
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must ‘‘ do penance,” when the Protestant 
Bible says they must “repent;” and 
readings can be from “ Judith,” “ Susan- 
na” and “ Bel and the Dragon.” And 
under the same principles, if not the same 
rule, if there should be a school with 
Chinese children here in New York and 
with a Chinese teacher, it would be his 
duty to read from Confucius; or in a 
school amid a colony of Syrians the 
teacher might read from the Koran. It 
is far better that the State should teach 
no religion. Leave that to the Church, 
and if the Church cannot teach the 
young then the Church has lost its best 
function and power. 

& 


So long as we hold to the separation 
of Church and State, we are bound to 
support the principle abroad as well as 
at home. It holds for Great Britain. and 
also for France. The French Republic 
still maintains the Concordat, and still 
is willing to be called ihe eldest child of 
the Church, but we are pleased to see 
that the question of absolute separation 
of Church and State is beginning to be 
looked upon as not improbable in the 
future; and the severe and, to our mind, 
unjustifiable action of the Government in 
refusing license to a large number of 
monastic orders to open schools may anc 
should teach the doctrine of a free 
Church in a free State to the French 
Catholics as well as to the Socialists. 


& 


The death of many an archbishop is a 
smaller loss to the Christian world than 
that of the versatile and progressive Dean 
Farrar. He was the friend and advocate 
of every reform, a brilliant preacher, a 
lively controversialist, the ardent de- 
fender of the “ Eternal Hope” against 
the doctrine of eternal sin and suffering, 
and the author of many books, of which 
his “Life of Christ” and “Life and 
Works of St. Paul” are among the best 
known, if we except his stories of public 
school life, such as “Eric” and “ St. 
Winfred’s,” which are the delight of 
boys. Some years ago he was a not in- 
frequent writer for THE INDEPENDENT. 

& 


Many people imagine that we have 
religious toleration in this country by 
virtue of the First Amendment to the 


United States Constitution. The merc 
reading of it will show that such is not 
the case. It does not grant even equal 
religious rights. It only provides that 
Congress shall make no laws limiting re- 
ligious freedom, but the States can do it. 
And they do it. It is not a hundred years 
since Connecticut had an established 
church; and New Hampshire, whose old 
constitution put special disabilities on 
Catholics, has just refused to approve the 
religious amendment, as well as that for 
equal suffrage. Such blindness is incom- 


prehensible. 
Td 


We are pleased to see the announce- 
ment that a new religious magazine, to 
be called Christendom, and edited by 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, will soon be is- 
sued from Chicago. It will be unde- 
nominational and we are told that “its 
articles will be authoritative, but not 
academic; progressive, but not radical; 
religious, but not theological.” We hope 
that this promise will not be quite kept, 
but that some of its articles will be aca- 
demic and others theological. There is 
room enough for such a magazine as this 
aims to be and which will probably repre- 
sent largely the Chicago University. 


& 


We are informed that the Pope’s poem, 
which he sent inclosed in a volume to 
each of the Cardinals on the occasion of 
his jubilee, and which we published with 
an English translation last week, was 
written by him while he was in the mid- 
dle eighties, and not during this year. It 
is no less a remarkable expression of 
mental power in extreme old age. 


& 


The Filipinos like Governor Taft, but 
so responsible a paper as The Army and 
Navy Journal gives currency to the 
statement from a military correspondent: 


“The Filipinos do not want Luke Wright 
for Governor because they say, ‘He comes 
from a State where they look down on all peo- 
ple with brown skin, even place all dark com- 
plexioned people under the bonds of slavery.” 


& 


We note with pleasure that the metal 
workers of Wallingford, Conn., have had 
their labor union legally incorporated, 
the first case in the State. 





INSURANCE 


Local Rates 


THE Transcript of North Adams, 
Mass., is not satisfied to believe the state- 
ment of one of the insurance journals 
that the companies pay the utmost pos- 
sible attention to local conditions, not 
only as to municipalities but as to indi- 
vidual premises. This, it admits, may be 
the theory, but it insists that the theory 
is very poorly maintained in practice. It 
says: 

“ This, however, must of necessity be a more 
or less profitless discussion, because the Press 
knows the theory and the Transcript knows 
the local conditions. The Press argues that 
because the theory is right, if rates are high 
local conditions must be wrong. The Tran- 
script argues that because local conditions are 
right, and rates-ate high, the theory is not 
properly applied. There remains only the 
argument as to local conditions, which the 
Transcript maintains are far better than the 
rates allowed by the insurance companies make 
equitable. It is not argued that our fire record 
will year after year be so small as in recent 
years. But it is argued that the record of 
years past should furnish some standard for 
judgment of conditions, which we know are 
constantly being improved without affecting 
the rates paid for fire insurance.” 


A Binghamton (N. Y.) journal says 
that the companies collected about $175,- 
ooo in that city in 1902 and paid less than 
$25,000 in losses, yet in the face of those 
figures an increased rate is demanded in 


at least some quarters. For proof it re- 
fers to its own quarters in a block peo- 
pled in the upper stories by tenants who 
used stoves, the paper itself keeping 
eleven fires going; here its rate was 
raised one-fourth last year, but it is now 
removing to a block of much better con- 
struction, as good as a brick block can 
be, yet is unable to get any reduction in 
rate. The journal presumes this is the 
experience of others; pronounces it an 
outrage ; calls on its readers to remember 
the contrast between $175,000 and $25,- 
000; mentions a country co-operative 
which has not lent itself to such prac- 
tices, and sounds the call for opposition 
to the insurance trust. 

Now THE INDEPENDENT is not so ab- 
surd as to assume to pass upon the jus- 
tice of rates in case of North Adams or 
of the particular case in Binghamton; it 
does not know the conditions, and ad- 


mits that the companies may or may not 
be right as to either case. But when a 
local journal claims, as the North Adams 
journal does, that it “ knows the local 
conditions,” it, of course, means that it 
knows them quite as well as the com- 
panies do and (in the insurance sense) 
that it is as competent to judge as they 
are; that it decides them to be wrong, 
hence that they are wrong. Such a piece 
of presumption should condemn itself; 
we forbear to discuss it. As to Bingham- 
ton, it is true, as the journal contends, 
that to apply the old figure to a better 
building is to raise the rate. The rate in 
the new place may be too high. But per- 
haps that in the old one was too low. If 
the journal finds that a succeeding tenant 
in the old building, with the conditions 
not improved, gets the old rate, then 
there will be a good case for explanation. 

There is the familiar statement: the 
journal has not had a fire in fourteen 
years—as tho that had any bearing on 


the case. 
& 


A MAN has been fined $500 in St. 
Paul, Minn., for representing bogus fire 
insurance companies. 


....The Insurance Index, of London, 
says that the medical examination in life 
insurance is being used less and less all 
the time and that one half dozen schemes 
are now in operation in England for in- 
surance without medical examination. 


....The Indiana Legislature, which 
convened a few days ago, rushed through 
despite the remonstrances of the Auditor 
of State a bill admitting the “ mutual ” 
insurance companies from any of the 
other States to practice in Indiana, and 
this bill would have become a law but for 
the veto of Governor Durbin. 


....On the 20th of last month we 
notice that 8 children were killed and 
15 injured by a trolley accident at New- 
ark, N. J.; 20 passengers were injured 
by railroad wrecks on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad; 10 people were killed in a 
hotel fire at Cedar Rapids, lowa; 4 men 
were killed by an explosion at Fort La- 
fayette, N. Y. Why may there not be 
similar accidents next month, and if they 
come to your family, how are you pre- 
pared to meet them? 
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FINANCIAL 


Exports Increasing 


ComPLETE reports of our foreign trade 
for February, just issued, are quite satis- 
factory, showing that the exports ($125,- 
502,105) exceeded those of any other 
February in the history of our commerce. 
For the three months ending with Febru- 
ary,also,the exports ($407,526,200) were 
much larger than in any corresponding 
earlier period, the total having been 
$367,656,000 one year ago and $395,172,- 
000 in the preceding year. The increase 
in February of this year over February, 
1902, was due chiefly to larger ship- 
ments of corn and cotton. Our enor- 
mous new crop of corn is now entering 
largely into the imports of Europe from 
this country, not only in its original form 
but also in shipments of live stock, meats 
and dairy products. February’s imports 
($82,579,191) also broke the record for 
that month, and therefore the excess of 
exports, nearly $43,000,000, fell below 
the excess in February of 1900 and 1901. 
These heavy imports, however, should 
suggest no misgivings as to the condi- 
tion of our domestic industries or the fu- 
ture of our foreign trade. So far as they 
exceed a normal quantity they are due to 
the unprecedented demand here at home 
for products of manufacture, a demand 
which even the equally unprecedented 
activity of our mills cannot supply. This 
demand increases the imports of raw ma- 
terials and partly finished products, nota- 
bly in the iron industry, and at the same 
time prevents the exportation of certain 
products. Large shipments of these 
were made before the home demand be- 
came so great, and they will be an im- 
portant part of our exports in years to 
come. Re 


Beef Trust Found Guilty 


Last week’s decision of the Missouri 
Supreme Court in the case of the beef 
companies strongly supports the conten- 
tion of the Federal Government in its 
suit against the same defendants. The 
court finds that the Armour, Cudahy, 
Swift, Hammond and Schwarzschild 
companies, through their branches in St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph, vio- 
lated the Anti-Trust law of Missouri in 
combining to fix and maintain the prices 
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of beef, in accepting freight rebates, in 
oppressing independent packers and 
butchers, and in boycotting dealers who 
did not obey their commands. An order 
of ouster forbidding them to do business 
in Missouri was issued, and the com- 
panies were required to pay a fine of 
$5,000 each, with the costs. But if they 
promptly accept the judgment and pay 
the fines, the order will be held in abey- 
ance and they will be allowed to continue 
in business. It will be observed that 
upon the evidence submitted they were 
found guilty of the identical offenses for 
which the Federal Government is prose- 
cuting them. . 


Financial Items 


Tue Standard Oil Company gives 
notice that it will retire on a half-pay pen- 
sion men who have been in the company’s 
service for thirty years. 


....lLhe Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company (controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania) has bought the Cleveland, Lorain 
and Wheeling Railroad, running from 
Bellaire to Lorain, O., with a Cleveland 
branch. 


....-Revised returns show that 5,684 
miles of railway track were laid in this 
country last year and that 8,505 miles 
more are now under contract or in proc- 
ess of construction, half of this mileage 
being in the Southwestern States. 


....Director Walcott, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, estimates that our supply of 
anthracite coal will last 300 years at the 
present rate of consumption, or 200 years 
if allowance be made for such an increase 
of consumption as now seems to be in- 
dicated. 


...-Dividends announced: 


N. Y. Central & H.R. R.R.,1'¢ per cent. 
payable April 15th. 
Aner. Telephone & Telegraph Co., $1.50 per 
share, payable April 15th. 
Amer. Woolen Co., Preferred, 134 per cent., 
payable April 15th. 
rust Co of America, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
ne April 1st. 
ranklin Trust Co. of Brooklyn, quarterly, 
3 per cent, payable March 31st. 
United Fruit Co., Boston, quarterly, 1% per 
cent , payable April 15th. 
N. Y. Air Brake Co, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable April 15th. 
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Skin Diseases | Mail Order Proposition 


If you suffer from Eczema, 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, made of us amounting to or over 
by the CASH, will be delivered FREE 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other to any point where there is an Express Office with- 
skin troubles, in 300 miles of Detroit. For longer distances a 
deduction of 25c. on each $5.00 purchase may be 

taken on account of express charges. 


Hydr ozone TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 


will cure you. 


Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide, Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- §. 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES OF 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused b rasites, 
killing them without causing pe cd tb the suf- DRESS GOODS and SILKS 


ferer naturally cures the trouble. B d 
1 ‘ancy Goods and Laces, 
Sold by leading druggists. Wash Goods, White Goods, 


to any one sending me 10c, to cover actual 
FREE postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- Hosiery, Gloves, Trimmings, 


~wittiume:iiuan: Ladies’ Furnishings, Corsets, 
Cloaks, Suits, Shirt Waists, 


Linens, Underwear, 
tof Draperies and Bedding. 


DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK The Taylor-Woolfenden Co. 


GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and Woodward Ave. and State St. 
stomach troubles, DETROIT, - = «= = £=MICH, 


————_____—__—_— 












































In the PINES 
"T"ET EE; of Southern 


LAKEWOOD et es 
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HOTEL | sa 


A perfectly appointed hotel. Guisine and service equal those of the celebrated 
restaurants of New York and Paris. 
Four hundred elegantly furnished rooms, one-half en suite with private baths and open wood fires, 
Quarter of a mile of palm-decked sun parlors and promenades inside of hotel. 


New York Orvrice, 249 Fifth Avenue. J. N. BERRY 
"""" ‘Pelephone, 1008 Madison 8q. i. E. EDER, ’ | Managers. 





























THE INDEPENDENT 
MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


- BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


. 4 i nd 8 , University of Virginia; “After more than twent 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, Prof ry -ongme ad a urgery. y of Virg IN PREVENTING Uni ty youn 


of practice, I h hesitation in stat 
that for prompt results Thave found noth BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER verosits iw tHe Booy." 
“MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS.” 


Dr. 7 of New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Sw 
Belleoue thn - - 1 maitas thgng ve J © be satisfied that pone ve valas le thers. 


to 
“ 4 ti ies. In the Gout thesis, 
aaa’, zede “ut BUFFALO LITHIA WATER = prsticorepertic. in she Gonty Diathests, Chron 
fecting the urinary organs, it may be relied upon to give most satisfactory results.” 
“THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE.” ‘i 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School of the greatest service in increasing 
and Hospital: “In all cases of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the gueatty of urine and in ELIM- 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE I have found - ._ INATING the ALBUMEN. In certain 
cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimination of URATES and URIC ACID, it is often the only remedy 
it 


necessary. In GOUT and RHEUMATISM as the most valuable min- 
is highly beneficial | have long regarded BUFFALO LYNHEA WATER. er! water in use.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








| Gime DYoy Ike Groton A’, /eh:a74 
It Dorts More Worx 








TO PROVE that Every Business Office 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete ap tus will be sent (without deposit) on 10 days 
trial. Price, complete, $7.50, subject to a special discount of 3384%% or $5 net—if satisfactory. 
It is the best, simplest and cheapest device for making 100 copies from Pen-written 
and 50 copies from Type-written original. No mechanism to get out of order, no 
washing, no press, no printers’ ink. The product of 22 years’ experience in Duplicators. Send 
Jor circulars and samples of work. 


M2 FELIX F. DAUS DUPLIGATOR GO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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SOZODONT 


Pretty Teeth in a Good Mouth 


are like jewels well set. Our best men 
and women have made Sozopont the 
Standard. 


BEST 


FOR 
YOUR 


TEETH 





Cure 
Cader Coughs, 
Bronchitis, QiUituady Sore Throat, 

Gy” Hoarseness, 


Nothing excels this simple remedy. 








should be 

decided 

upon at 

. once, so 

that the Foundations can beset in ad- 
vance of the new Grass and Flowers. 

Send for Illustrated Hand Book 

aud Photographs. 








50 Carminest., Je & R. LATIB, _New York. 








COLDWELL 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS end PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
gee and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Latwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. y. 


BETTER SHOW 


For. her children than she had. 


They will do it. because they don’t think carefully, but 
parents who give coffee to children reap their own punish- 
ment in the puny, sickly looking little ones. 

Many and many a child has been started on the road to 
disease that ended in death, by being improperly fed and 
given coffee, which is a rank poison“to many a highly organ- 
ized human being. 

A lady of Atlanta, Ga., says, ‘‘My Mother was a slave to 
the whims of her children and let us eat and drink anything 
we called for, particularly she gave us coffee and lots of it. 

I grew up delicate, nervous, half sick and miserable 
When I was about grown I began having serious spells with 
my heart and my condition became so bad my friends de- 
cided I could not live long. At a consultation of physicians 
one of the doctors proposed that I discontinue coffee, This 
was years ago before Postum was discovered. I quit the 
coffee and in a year or two my heart was perfectly well. 

Several years later when I hada home of my own I im- 
agined that the stimulant of coffee t benefit me, so I 
started in on it and in a few days the old symptons of heart 
trouble returned, I quit it and took up Postum Food Coffee 
for my morning beverage and the heart trouble disappeared. 
I find Postum aids my digestion and has helped to build up 
my whole system, 

t now use it three times a day and give it to my children 
with the knowledge that it is a powerful, delicious. liquid 
food instead of a pernicious poison.”” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you free and prepaid an 
interesting educational booklet foreach one of your scholars, 
The subject is foreign travel and the book is hendsomely 
illustrated. Let us know immediately to how many scholars 
you would like to present these little souvenirs. The sup- 
ply is limited and there will be no reissue. 





Cures While You Sleep 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the 








and often fatal affections for which it is reco 
For more than twenty = we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the testimonials as to its value. 
ALL VRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
WTO ine, seni Se 
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but never will find a better vehicle than 


The Bailey Whalebone Road Wagon 


for Special or General Use 
Send for our S. R. BAILEY & CO. 


Illustrated Literature AMESBURY, MASS., U. & A; 
ee eM I Mn nt 
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: 
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It is very easy to remember 
the name, ** Gordon Dye,’’ 
the best hosiery made, and to 
ask for that brand when order- 
ing, whether it be in men’s, 
women’s, or children’s goods. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
the Spring styles just out in 
our face, fancy embroidered, 
and gauze lisle effects. 

The Gordon Dye Trade- 
Mark is stamped on the 
genuine goods bearing this 
name. Look forit. Accept 
no other. 

Illustrated catalogue mailed 
free of Gordon Dye Hosiery 
and Forest Mills Underwear. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
104 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, Sak Gavan camtary 
U 


are, 

Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances, 

Goods carefully and delivered free at station 

within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 





As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or artificial mineral waters, both 
delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO.,, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 
FINANCIAL 





1875— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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PERKING & GO., LAWRENGE, KAN, 
IOWA FARM LOANS sisiding 8 and 6s. 
If you have money to invest, write, B. J. ENGLE, Newton, lowa 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 
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Valuati and Personal 
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Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
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THE MOST TRUSTWORTHY FABHMES 
INVESTMENT IN AMERICA, “tocese 





7 PER CENT STOCK IN AN ESTABLISHED BUSINESS. 


"ios Aaa 7 
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$100,000 | oe = 17, 
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PLANT. jams mm pees INVESTMENT. 


We offer a part of the new issue of $100,000 of the 7 per ceut accumulative 
preferred steck of the United States Electric Clock Company fer public subscrip- 
tion at par, with bonus of one share of common steck for two of preferred 10 
the first purchasers up to 3,000 shares. 


A PERPETUAL MONEY EARNING INVESTMENT. 


The reason we offer this stock for sale is in order to increase the business. That the invest- 
ment is gilt-edged and absolutely safe is proven by the assets of the Company, $100,000.00 having 
already been invested in the busfness which is free from incumbrances of any sort whatsoever. 
The investment will pay 7 per cent. dividends semi-anually and is certain greatly to heighten in 
value as the (‘ompany’s basiness increases. 

This Company can show to any intending subscriber of stock a most remarkable earning capacity. 

The United States Electric (lock Company is incorporated under the laws of the State of 

referred and $500,009 common) t> manufacture 

The onl remarkable invention of extraordinary merit. 

- a re thus supplies a much desired relief from a universal and annoying duty, the winding 
ock. 

THE KEVLESS CLOCK is always on the run and on the “standard” minute. It is the 
necessity of the home, the parent of CLOCK CONVENIENCE AND CLOCK RELIA- 
BILITY of the office. It has already attracted time attention in all parts of the world. Orders 
and inquiries have come from China, Japan, Soutn Africa and Europe. It is without com- 
petition in its particular field, and is certain to go into millions of homes and into every office 
where every scrap of a business man’s time is worth saving. This demand insures and makes 
necessary a large output of clocks. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. 





ock, 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


THE UNITED STATES ELECTRIC CLOCK CO., 
304, 306, 308 Hudson Street, New York. 


Money begins to draw dividend the day it is received. 
Dividends are paid January and July. Certificates of Stock 
will be forwarded as soon as issued. Address Subscriptions 

E. M. SEIGEL, Secretary. 


meut. 
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Unite states Trust ampany of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. ~ 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, one $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CUARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, GuSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR AMES STILLMAN, 
es H. MACY, JR. OHN CLAFLIN, 

Wu. D. SLOANE, J. PHELPS, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, 
WARD COOPER, 


pour 8 S. KENNEDY, 
MILLs, 


Lewis Cass LE DYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 

OHN 








Ethel Consolidated Mines 


Paying Dividends of One Per Cent Per Month. 








Mill with 80 tons daily capacity now running. 

Treasury Stock for sale to increase mill to 650 tons daily capacity, and build a smelter, 
Now driving a 4 mile tunnel, opening up largest bodies of stoping ore in the 
world, Mine now thoroughly equipped with all other machinery, such as electric light plant, 
air compressors, machinery, drills, etc. Entire plant run by fine developed water 
power. Reports of three experts, illustrated book, maps, and full information given. 


Address, 
GEO, B. McMANAMON, 


1411 





Williamson Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio 











OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston. Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 
Dividend me 51. 
Broo’ N. Y., March 4th. 1908 

The Board of Trustees has this ny 7 declared & Quarter riy Divi- 
dena” of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital Stock of ¢ this 
Company, fayeble March Sist 1908, to stockholders of record at 
c closes of transfer books. Transfer books will be closed from 

8 P. M., March 2ist, 1908, until 9 A. M., April ist, 1908, 


CROWELL HADDEN, Jr., Secretary. 

















TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DIVIDEND NO. 7. 


49 Broadway, New York, March Ly 
The Board of Deseenean of The Trust Com mpany of oe Ame 4 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of “GENT. 


upon the Capita) ates of the Compan able SOT tier {08 
Transfer books will be closed ate P i Mareh py 8 ith, 1908, and re- 
open 10 A. M. April 1, 1908. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Secretary. 


THE 





The Atchison, To — Po Santa Fe Railway 


Coupons No. 15, due April ist, tt Byrom t e Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Compan GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR 
PER CENT. BONDS yvill be paid « n and after that date. upon 
sentation at the office of the Compsny, No.5 Nassau Street, 


York Ciry. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, March i4th, 1908 





MILWAUKEE 8 8ST. PAUL RAILe« 
WAY van ee 


ew York March 12, 1903, 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend has been declared 

the net earnings of the current fiscal year of THREE DOLLA 
AND FIFTY CENTS PER SHARE on the sired & 
of THREE DOLLARS AND FIF TY "CENTS PER 8H on 
the Common Stock of this ‘ror pany A geod. - Pog 1 
8t., New York, on the 23d day Perr 2 
record at 8 P. M. on the 2th aay of March pa 

WELL MILLER. 

SM Chat rman of the Board. 


GHIGAGO, 








xiv THE INDEPENDENT 





New York ——— 8 Hudson River Ratlroad Go. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMP ANY. 
Boston, March 18th, 1903. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS ($1.50) per 
share will be paid on Wednesday, April 15th, 1903, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday. March 
2ist, 1908. 
The transfer books will be closed from March 28d to April 
4th, 1908, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


New York, March 11th, 1903. 
DIVIDEND NO. 1%. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of April next to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared the stock 
books will be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of March 
20th tnst., and be reopened on the morning of Apr'l Ist next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN WOOLEN GOMPANY. 
Boston, Mass., March 18th, 1903. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (134%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company will be 
paid on the 15th of April, 190%, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 2nd, 1903. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business April 2nd, 1903, and will be reopened April 


16th, 1903. 
WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 

New York, March 10th, 1908. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was 
declared, payable op and after March Sist, 1908, to the stock- 
holders of record on Saturday, Marcn 14th, 1908, at one o’clock P.M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 14th, 1908, at 
one o'clock P. M., and reopen on April ist, 1903, at ten o’clock A.M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





THE NEW ee % AIR BRAKE GOMPANY. 
6 B newer, New Lae March 18th, 1908. 
an Board of pete of this Com ta mest held this 
or. declared a quarterly dividend of wo PER CE. (2%). pa 
able at the Company’s office in New York. on the ay day of A Pri, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business on the 25th 
da c t+ 1908. 
er books will close at 3 P. M. March 2th, and open at 10 


A. uM. April 16th. 
JOHN C, THOMPSON, Treasurer. 





OTIS mAvaren COMPA 


NY. 
dway. N. Y. City, March 10th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis ety a has this 
day declared a  quarteriy dividend of $1.50 share upo - 
ferred stock of the Company, payable at t is office on Po Aprit Mi ieth, 
1908, tothe preferred stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness, March's Sist, 1908 
"COMMON DIVIDEND NO. L 
They have also declared a dividend of $2.00 per share out of the 
het profits accumulated previous to January ist, 1908, upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable at this oftice “April 15th. 
1908, to ay eee ts of record at the close of business 


on March 818 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NO.. 45. 
A 
CNT (igs on the Cap stock of th 
aad oe ble April 1th, Tea atthe office of of the Treas 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
of ONE AND ONE HALF PER 
is Company has been 
or ser ist tate Street, Bosto stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March Sint. 1908. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance CGompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, ” $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - 7 + . 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
shoes wink $21 678,560.35 
LIABILITIES....... 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
1860 —— THE ——1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 





ASSETS..... 


cece essere 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS. Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R PLUM. Leather. 


%. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { Pres't Title a 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing 80- 
nual income commensurate with their success. are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


Assets over = = 
Insurance in Force, over 





THE INDEPENDENT . “oxy 





A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 





INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurance Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in fullall its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT hasa reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE 


INSURANCE CO.,, 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations, It specially provides for 
practical wants. 





THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, < - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851, 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid 

uaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 

aw, in acco’ ce with which al! polici+s of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued. the solid financial condition of the com , its 
large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness = ose all tegitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE @ most d le co! — for the policy holder 
and theagent. For circuiars an address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, . - ~ General Agent. 


p insurance 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


orms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Gash distributions paid all policies. 
Byatt. orsed reon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which tne © insured is entitled by the Massa 
a jusetts oe 


Pamph Sap Tn 
the (eam bay 





and values for any age sent on application to 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. - 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Reserve for re-insura’ 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903... 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


$2,534,984.64 





i 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance ee 


New York, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submis the following statement of tts affairs on the Slat of December, 192 


Premiums 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902... 000 


‘ums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 3ist December, 1908...2...- 


ORs eee ceee ese eres essences erest es seeeensseeercese 
SOOPER OOOH ER HHO EEE OE EE* SEREEEEESEEHESEESEEEOESSO® 





Cee ete reer eeeeereweseeees coer eres ceececes 


Premiums marked off from ist rea 1902, to 81st December, 1902. .....0cccscecessccdcdesesoscccdeccsceccesscnceseceveccees 


—s received during the year.. 


wndiesdgcceiioopiesiesen co psales se Mn amnee 
“ace TREN 


Losses paid during the year which cane atieinetad Re Searel Years,...... 
pai yea sscatiies 


oceurred, , 


ted and paid 1 1902... .sscecceveccerccccsescsececceccesccedeocs 











Returns of Premiums and Expenses.............. paseereteh ecccceresercegecscoesipe cobosecessé ty 


The Com nee oe sollew! Assets 
| pn aaph —} Btates an 4 = 3 


Real hothte & corner Mey and W: 
Advanced on account of Real 
Other Real Estate and Claims due _ Com 


tum Notes and Bilis Receivabi 


AEA. asd one 


seeweeeee Ooweeee Pee tere eeneeeeeeee Cee eeereeeeeseeesees seeeeeee 


tstanding certifica’ 
and after Tuesday, the third of tes of the iy next, from which date all interes 


time “ 
tor whieh certificates wi 


yment, and cancelled. 
be issued on and after Tu 
By order of the Board. 


GUSTAV A MSTNCE, JAMES G. DE yOoRsst, 


JOHN N. B 
FRANC 


EPH H M. 
GEORGE C. CLARK, 


A. 4 RAVER RP a t. 
F. a. ARSONS, WGsivcidning 


COPE RRO Ee COREE EH Oe Hae E EE ESSE EEE E EEE E SEES EEE SSE SE SES seeereee se 


Prem: 
oa = the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countriés............ 
ash in Bank 


Bank and other Securities...........cssesesseseses sped bedecoccctocemeossecse - 9seL 1000 
ad =p Speen and sree Company 


id to the atten thereof, or their ‘legal representatives, ou 
Ay: thereon will cease. The ‘certificates to De produced at the 


ividend of Bort per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 192, 
esday, the fifth of May next. 


TRUSTEES. 


a. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


IC ee PARSONS, 
GE 7 GUINTARD 


FRANCIS H. H. LEGGETT, 
LEANDER N. Oy YOVELL 
Sere H. MACY 

W. H. H. CORE. DOUGLAS” ROB SON, 
LEVI P. MOBTOR q GUBTA AV. 

HENRY P WILLIAM CG STURGES. 


CORNELION, EL BLD er one 30 Vine Pacaide 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 


FRANKLIN, « 7 Vice-President 
ALLEN, 7 Second Vice-President 
PIERCE, - - - # Secretary 
BRAINERD, - - * Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 


wM. B. 
‘Fr. B. 
J. Bs 
L. B. 
L. F. 








A POLICY ww xxx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 
ones etm and absolute protection to the family and 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


greatest 

The Wash’ Svinaten geye Retvomensant death claims prompt- 
ly end lone ener te Se otter de 
sets, Trust-Fund Uden ctl tow pemmtnnes wel citi dill 
ees, are 


unsurpassed. 
If you ws wate tne for Lew Bg will a yey shows halt the 
= icy, buy The Washington's 
peenehanigedbte. Terms Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. 8. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National of Hartford. 


CON N ECTICUT. . 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all 
Re Insuranc + > oocce OY 
Unsettled Losses and other 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1908.. 
JAMES NICHOLS Presideut 
N, Necretary 


B. R. STILLMA 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 








». 


'oo'' Sl Cam. 


= 8F - NS ston S&S 


; 
; 


Abe K M. SHEPARD, 


58TH 
FREDERICK 

Receipts in 1902 
Premiums $11,932,942-39 
Interest 3,469,329.36 

Profit on sales of foreclosed Real 
Estate 13,174.29 
Total Receipts... oes. Nss $15,605,018.54 


ANNUAL 


STATEMENT OF 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, 


FRELINGHUYSEN, 


NEW JERSEY 


President 








74,788,136.77 
$90,393,155-31 


Expenditures in 1902 
Death Claims 
Endowments 
Annuities. . X 
Surseatiead Policies. 
Dividends or Return 
Premiumis. ......... 1,801 228.03 


Total Paid Policyholders,.... 
Taxes on Real Estate.. $49,999.77 
Other Taxes, Fees and * 

LICENSES. 0.000 +00 - 365,321.27 
Real Estate Expenses. 60,306.00 
Investment Expenses.. 107,696.08 
Medical Expenses.... © 125,965.07 
Legal Expenses 48,320.26 
Commissions and 

Agency Expenses. ...1 
Salaries and other 

Office Expenses..... 
Advertising, Printing 

and Postage 69,440.51 


Total Expenses and Taxes... 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased... 


Balance January 1, 1902 





$4,372,501.56 
1,048,664.03 
93-263.91 
1,353,226.§6 


$8,668,884.09 


1243,487.63 


333,981.11 


$2,404,417.70 
94,649.29 
$11,167,951.08 
79,225 ,204.23 


" $90,393,155-31 


Total Expenditures 
Balance January 1, 1903 


Market Value of Bonds over par 
Assets on Market Value Basis 
Surplus on Market Value Basis 


Policies issued and revived in 1902 ...........0. 


Insuring 


Policies in force January 1, 1yo3 
Insuring 





Assets January rst, 1903 


Cash on hand and in Banks....... $839,733-50 
Loans on Collateral, U. S. Bonds 
and other securities 1174,450.00 
United States and other Bonds, par 3 301,304.87 
First Bonds and Mortgages on 
Real Estate 
Real Estate ....... 
Loans on Policies in Force... 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obli- 
gations 


42,072,192.44 
3,05 5,093.27 
11,698,537-54 


23,232.61 





$79,225,204.23 
-Interest due and ac- 
crued $1,339,569.56 
Net deferred and unre- epatgiicie 
ported premiums 


on Policies in force.. 


933,202.37 2,272,771.93 


$81,497,976.16 





Liabilities 


Reserve Fund, 44.. ..$74,461,293.00 

Special Reserve on 
Policies issued 
since 1899 on 3% 
basis... 

Policy claims in proc- 
ess of adj ustment 

Deferred 


Deferred Death 
Claims. . ‘ 

Present value "of 
$218,749.30 here- 
after payable on 
Matured Instal- 
ment Bonds 

Allowance for Un- 
presented and con- 
tingent Claims.. 

Dividends due and 
unpaid 

Premiums age 
advance. . 


612,379.00 
235,544.38 
68,253.21 
24,126.95 


167,524.94 


275,000.00 

279,180.40 
56,058.55 76,178,960.43 
$5,319,015-73 


13352750.00 
2,333,726.16 


6,654,765.73 





bigs tacaaeeeer ea te o'3% Vecvepeerwekeav eed 20,232 


$43,188 ,696.00 


+ 130,145 
$314,256, 33 .00 





DIRECTORS 


AMZI Dopp, 
EDWARD H. WRIGHT, 
Marcus L. WaRD, 


EUGENE VANDERPOOL, 
FRED’K FRELINGHUYSEN, 
ALBERT B. CARLTON, 
BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER, 


Ros’t F. BALLANTINE, 
FRANKLIN Murpuy, 
CHARLES S, BAYLIs, 
Epwarp L. Dossins. 











Ghe SUN 


Typewriter No. 2 


Type Bar Machine 





Visible Writing 





Highest Speed 





Manifolding 


The Only High Grade Writing 
Machine Sold at a Reasonable 
Price 


A Revelation 
Price only *40.2 to introduce it 
INVESTIGATE 


Sun Typewriter Co. 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


Walter Baker’s 


Cocoaand Chocolate 


i, Because they yield the 
A MOST and BEST FOR 
3 THE MONEY. 


They can be depended upon 
to produce uniform results. 
You don’t have to experiment 
with them to find out what 

a \ they will do. 

' | 3} A book of Choice Recipes 
(80 pages), sent free, will tell 
you how to use them to the 


crapemane DeSt advantage. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


EsTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


VV 4884084 


vose 


are receiving more favorable comments ‘to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combinéd, 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famil 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS' 
piano. We allow a L:beral price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full : 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
163 Boylston Street, - - = Boston. 

















MENNENS 


Mn. 
», BORATED 
TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing, ALexurg After Shaving 


iti lief for Chapped Hands, Chafi 

A posit ilietions of the ekin. Removes al rat 

+9 Me ae pee pn (oe ree is herete 
n ips, in wi ess* 

a amt it. Bold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Sample free, — GERNARD'MENNEN CO, Newark, N. J. 








